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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 119.—22 AUGUST, 1846. 


From the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 
ARAGO ON THE WEATHER. 


Is it possible, in the present state of our knowledge, 
to foretell what Weather it will be at a given time 
and place? Have we reason, at all events, to ex- 
pect that this problem will one day be solved? By 
M. Araco, Perpetual Secretary of the French 
Academy of Sciences, &c. &c. 


Encacep as I am, both from inclination and 
duty, in meteorological studies, I have often asked 
myself if we should ever be able, by a reference to 
astronomical considerations, to determine, a year 
in advance, what shall be the state, in a given 
place, of the annual temperature, the temperature 
of each month, the quantities of rain compared 
with the ordinary mean, the prevailing winds, &c. 

I have already laid before the readers of the An- 


nuaire the resulis of the investigations undertaken | 


by natural philosophers and astronomers, regard- 


ing the influence of the moon and of comets on the | 


changes of the weather. These results clearly 
show, in my opinion, that the influences of both 
these bodies are almost insensible, and, therefore, 
that the prediction of the weather can never be 
a branch of astronomy, properly so called. And 
yet our satellite and comets have, at all periods, 
been considered as preponderating stars in mete- 
orology. 

Since the publication of these opinions, I have 
regarded the problem in another aspect. I have 
considered whether the operations of man, and oc- 
eurrences which will always remain beyond the 
range of our foresight, might not be of such a na- 
ture as to modify climates accidentally, and in a 
very sensible manner, in particular with regard to 
temperature. I already perceive that facts will 
answer in the affirmative. I should have wished, 
however, not to publish this result till after I had 
finished my investigations ; but I must frankly own, 
that I wished to have an opportunity of protesting 
decadedly against the predictions which have every 
year been attributed to me, both in France and in 
other countries. Never has a word eseaped my 
lips, either in private or in the course which I have 
delivered for upwards of thirty years ; never has a 
line published with my consent, authorized any one 
to imagine it to be my opinion that it is possible, 
in the present state of our knowledge, to announce, 
with any degree of certainty, what weather it will 
be a year, a month, a week, I shall even add, a 
single day, in advance. May the indignation I 
have felt at seeing a multitude of ridiculous predic- 


“ons appear under my name, not constrain me, by | 


the force of reaction, to give an exaggerated de- 
gree of importance to the disturbing causes I have 
enumerated! At present, I believe that I am in a 
condition to deduce from my investigations the im- 
portant result which I now announce; Whatever 
may be the progress of sciences, NEVER will observers 
who are trust-worthy, and careful of their reputa- 
tion, venture to foretell the state of the weather.* 


* This explicit declaration may give me a right to 
expect that I shall no longer be compelled to play the 
part of Nostradamus or Mathew Leensberg ; but I am far 
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I repeat, that the readers of the Annuaire ought 
not to expect to find here a complete investigation 
of the problem which I have taken up. My sole 
intention is to lay before them a few facts, which, 
taken in connexion with those which I shall ana- 
lyze in a second notice, appear to me to lead to 
this conclusion. 


BETWEEN WHAT LIMITS THE MEAN TEMPERATURES 
OF YEARS AND MONTHS VARY IN OUR CLIMATES. 





The meteorological state of a given place, is 
much less variable than those would be led to be- 
lieve who judge of it by their personal sensations, 
| by vague recollections, or the condition of the 
crops. Thus, at Paris, the mean temperature of 
years ranges within very narrow limits. 

The annual mean temperature of Paris, from 
1806 to 1826 inclusive, has been + 10°°8 centi- 
grade, (54°°4 Fahr.) The greatest of 21 annual 
| means does not exceed the general mean by more 

than 1°3, (29-3 F.;) the Jowest of the mean an- 
nual temperatures has been found below the gen- 
eral mean only by 194, (2°5 F.) As far as re- 
| lates to mean annual temperatures, systematic me- 
| teorologists have, therefore, no need of foresight 
_to predict only slight perturbations. The causes 
|of disturbance will satisfy all the phenomena, if 
| they can produce, more or less, 1°°5 of centigrade 
variation, (2°°7 F 

It is not the same with regard to the months. 
The differences between the general means and 
the partial means extend, in January and Decem- 
ber, to 4 and 5 centigrade degrees, (7° to 9° F.) 








from indulging in any illusion on this subject. Hundreds 
| of persons who have gone through a regular course of 
university studies, will not fail, in 1846, as they had done 
on former occasions, to ply me with such questions as the 
| following, which it is truly pitiable to hear in the present 
|day: Will the winter be severe? Think you that we 
| shall have a warm summer, a humid autumn? This is 
/a very long and destructive drought; do you think it is 
}near an end? People think that the April moon will 
| produce great mischief this season—what is your opin- 
jion ? &e. &e. In spite of the little confidencé I have in 
| predictions, I affirm that in this case the event will not 
| deceive me. Nay, for some years past have I not been 
| put to a still severer proof? Has not a work been pub- 
lished, entitled “Lectures on Astronomy, delivered at the 
| Observatory by M. Arago, collected by one of his Pupils ?” 
| I have protested a dozen times against this work ; I have 
| shown that it swarms with inconceivable errors ; that it 
is beneath all criticism whenever the author ceases to em- 
| ploy his scissors on the notices of the Annuaire, and is 
| reduced to the necessity of drawing a few lines from his 
own resources. Vain efforts! These pretended Lectures 
| on Astronomy at the Observatory have, however, reached 
no less than a fourth edition. The laws have made no 
rovision against what I shall call this seientific calumny. 
Vhat must he done when the law is silent? Submit with 
resignation? A sensitiveness which will not appear sur- 
prising to any who have seen the book in question, will 
not allow me to he satisfied with resignation. My posi- 
tion having become intolerable, I have made up my mind 
to publish myself the Lectures which have been so out- 
rageously disfigured, Since it has become necessary, I 
shall abandon for a time the plans for original investiga- 
tions which I had formed, and devote the time I wished 
to employ in delicate experiments, fitted to illustrate 
| points of the science still enveloped in great obscurity, to 
| the preparation of a work intended to popularize astrono- 
jmy. May this work be in some degree useful, 
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In consequence of these variations, if we com- 
pare the extreme temperatures of each month with 
the mean or normal temperatures of all the rest, we 
shall find :-— 

That the month of January is sometimes as tem- 
perate as the mean of the month of March. 

That the month of February sometimes resem- 
bles the mean second fortnight of April, or the 
mean first fortnight of January. 

That the month of March sometimes resembles 
the mean of the month of April, or the mean of the 
second fortnight of January. 

That the month of Apri/ never reaches the tem- 
perature of the month of May. 

That the month of May is pretty frequently, in 
the mean, warmer than certain months of June. 

That the month of June is sometimes, in the 
mean, warmer than certain months of July. 

That the month of July is sometimes, in the 
mean, warmer than certain months of August. 

That the month of August is sometimes, in the 
mean, slightly colder than certain months of Sep- 
tember. 

That the month of September is sometimes, in 
the mean, colder than certain months of October. 

That the month of October may be, in the mean, 
nearly 3° (5°°4 F.) colder than certain months of 
November. 

That the month of November may be,.in the 
mean, about 5°°5 (about 10° F.) colder than the 
warmest months of December. 

That the month of December may be, in the 
mean, 7° (12°°6 F.) colder than the month of Jan- 
uary. 


DISTURBING CAUSES OF TERRESTRIAL TEMPERATURE 
WHICH CANNOT BE FORESEEN. 


The atmosphere which, on a given day, rests 
upon the sea, becomes in a short time, in mean 
Jatitudes, the atmosphere sf continents, chiefly 
from the prevalence of westerly winds. The at- 
mosphere derives its temperature, in a great mea- 
sure, from that of the solid or liquid bodies which 
it envelops. Everything, therefore, which modi- 
fies the normal temperature of the sea, produces, 
sooner or later, perturbations in the temperature of 
continental atmospheres. Are those causes, which 
may sensibly modify the temperature of a considera- 
ble portion of the ocean, placed forever beyond the 
foresight of man? This problem is closelv con- 
nected with the meteorological question I have un- 
dertaken to consider. Let us endeavor to find the 
solution of it. 

No one can doubt that the ice-fields of the Arc- 
tic pole—the immense frozen seas—exert a marked 
influence on the climates of Europe. In order to 
appreciate in numbers the importance of this influ- 


ence, it would be necessary to take into account at 


ence the extent and position of these fields; but 


‘these two elements are so variable that they can- 
not be brought under any certain rule. 


The eastern coast of Greenland was in former 


‘times accessible and well peopled. All of a sud- 


den an impenetrable barrier of ice interposed itself 
between it and Europe. For many ages Green- 
land could not be visited. About the year 1815 
this ice underwent an extraordinary breaking up, 
became scattered in a southerly direction, and left 
the coast free for many degrees of latitude. Who 
eould ever predict that such a dislocation of the 
fields of ice would take place in such a year rather 
than in another? 

The floating ice which ought to act most on our 





climates, is that known by the English name of 
icebergs. These mountains of ice come from the 
glaciers, properly so called, of Spitzbergen or the 
shores of Baffin’s Bay. They detach themselves 
from the general mass, with a noise like that of 
thunder, when the waves have undermined their 
base, and when the rapid congelation of rain-water in 
their fissures produces a sufficient expansion to move 
these huge masses and push them forward. Such 
causes, and such effects, will always remain beyond 
the range of human foresight. 

Those who remember the recommendations 
which the guides never fail to give upon approach- 
ing certain walls of ice, and the huge masses of 
snow placed upon the inclined ridges of the Alps ; 
those who have not forgotten that, according to the 
affirmations of these experienced men, the de 
of a pistol, or even a mere shout, may produce 
frightful catastrophes, will agree in the opinion [ 
have just expressed. 

Icebergs often descend without melting, even to 
pretty low latitudes. They sometimes cover im- 
mense spaces; we may therefore suppose that 
they sensibly disturb the temperature of certain 
zones of the oceanic temperature, and then, by 
means of communication, the temperature of 
islands and continents. A few instances of this 
will not be out of place. 

On the 4th October, 1817, in the Atlantie Ocean, 
46° 30 north latitude, Captain Beaufort fell in with 
icebergs advancing southwards. 

On the 19th January, 1818, on the west of 
Greenspond, in Newfoundland, Captain Daymont 
met with floating islands. On the following day, 
the vessel was so beset with ice that no outlet 
could be seen even from the top-masts. The ice, 
for the most part, rose about 14 English feet above 
the water. The vessel was carried southwards 
in this manner for twenty-nine days. It disen- 
gaged itself in 44° 37’ latitude, 120 leagues east 
of Cape Race. During this singular imprisonment, 
Captain Daymont noticed upwards of a hundred 
icebergs. 

On the 28th March, 1818, in 41° 50’ north latitude, 
53° 13’ longitude west of Paris, Captain Vivian 
felt, during the whole day, an excessively cold 
wind blowing from the north, which led him to 
suppose that ice was approaching. And, in fact, 


'on the following day, he saw a multitude of float- 


ing islands, which occupied a space of upwards of 
seven leagues. ‘* Many of these islands,’’ says he, 
** were from 200 to 250 English feet high above 
the water.”’ 

The brig Funchal, from Greenock, met with 
fields of ice on two different occasions, in her pas- 
sage from St. John’s, Newfoundland, to Scotland ; 
first on the 17th January, 1818, at the distance of 
six leagues from the port she had left ; and after- 
wards, in the same month, in latitude 47° 30’. 
The first field was upwards of three leagues 
broad, and its limit in a northern direction could 
not be seen. The second, likewise very extensive, 
had an immense iceberg in its centre. 

On the 30th March, 1818, a sloop of war, The 
Fly, passed between two large islands of floating 
ice in 42 degrees of north latitude. 

On 2d April, 1818, Lieutenant Parry met with 
icebergs in 42° 20’ of north latitude. 

This year (1845) the English vessel Rochefort 
continued enclosed, at the end of April and begin- 
ning of May, for twenty-one consecutive days, in 
a mass of floating ice, which ran along the bank 
of Newfoundland, advancing to the south. 
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ARAGO ON THE WEATHER. 


The sea is much less easily heated than the land, | 
and that, in a great measure, because the water is | 
diaphanous. Everything, therefore, which causes 
this diaphaneity to vary considerably, will produce 
sensible changes in the temperature of the sea, 
immediately after in the temperature of the oceanic 
atmosphere, and, somewhat later, in the tempera- 
ture of the continental atmosphere. Do causes 
exist, independently of what science discovers to 
us, Which may interfere with the transparency of 
the sea to a great extent’ Let the following be 
my answer :— 

Mr. Scoresby has shown, that, in northern re- 
gions, the sea sometimes assumes a very decided 
olive-green color ; that this tint is owing to meduse 
and other minute animalecule ; and that wherever 
the green color prevails the water possesses very 
little diaphaneity. 

Mr. Scoresby occasionally met with green bands, 
which were from two to three degrees of latitude 
(60 to 80 leagues) in length, and frem 10 to 15 
leagues broad. ‘The currents convey these bands 
from one region to another. We must suppose 
that these do not always exist ; for Captain Phipps, 
in the account of his voyage to Spitzbergen, makes 
no mention of them. 





As I have just stated, the green and opaque 
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minima temperatures in different places. 
lowing are some of these results :— 


St. Got! Maximum. Minimum, 7 

St.Gothard, 51 and 3 days after 
9 

(10 years,) : lith Aug. 24th Dec. tho acletion. 


Rome, ? } 46 and 18 days after 
(10 years. ) } 6th Aug. sth Jan. } the tiletion. 
Jena, § di and 14 days after 
(18 years.) 5 ? the solstice. 
Petersburg, ? § 31 and 18 days after 
(10 years.) ; the solstice. 

Paris, § 25and 25 days after 
(21 years.) ¢ ? the solstice. 


ist Aug. 3d Jan. 


22d July. 8th Jan. 


i5th July. 14th Jan. 


These differences belong to the localities. But 
when concealed local cireumstances exert so much 
influence, is it not natural to think that the modifi- 
cations which they receive from the hand of man 
may sensibly alter, in the interval of a few years, 
the meteorological type of every town in Europe? 

I have shown that local circumstances which are 
latent, or at least faintly characterized, may exert 
sensible and constant influences on the manner in 
which the maxima and minima of temperature are 
distributed in the year. When science shall be 
put in possession of exact and comparable meteor- 
ological observations, made simultaneously in differ- 
ent places; when these observations shall be scru- 
pulously and judiciously digested, we shall very 


portions of the sea must become heated in a manner | probably find that circumstances of locality w ill 


different from the diaphanous parts. 


This isa cause | occupy a much more prominent place in science 


of variation in the temperature which can never be than natural philosophers seem now disposed to 


subjected to calculation. 
beforehand whether, in such and such a year, these | 
countless myriads of animalcule will be more or | 
less prolific, and what will be the direction of their | 
migration southwards. 

The phosphorescence of the sea is owing to mi- | 
nute animals of the medusa kind. 
rescent regions occupy very large spaces—some- 
times in one latitude, sometimes in another. Now, 


We can never know | attribute to them. It would not be difficult for me, 


at this moment, to mention circumscribed districts 
which have completely escaped the severe colds 


to which the surrounding countries were subjected. 


The phospho- | 


as the water of the phosphorescent spaces is quite | 


turbid, and as its diaphaneity is almost entirely 
destroyed, it may become, by its abnormal heating 


| the districts which the river traverses. 
»| Sables the weather was mild: 


a cause of notable disturbance in the temperature | 


Who 


of the oceanic and continental atmospheres. 


ean foresee the intensity of this cause of thermic) 


variation ? 
place which it occupies ? 

Let us suppose the atmosphere immobile and 
perfectly clear. 


sorbing and emissive properties, 


and uninterrupted series of increasing temperatures, 
and a corresponding series of decreasing tempera- 
tures. Each day would have its invariable tem- | 
perature. 


who can ever know beforehand the | 


The Sables d’ Olonne, for example, and the neigh- 
boring districts, six leagues in circuit, formed, 
during the winter of 1763 and 1764, a kind of 
thermal oasis. The Loire was frozen near its 
meuth ; an intense cold of —10 degrees centigrade 
(14° F.) interrupted all agricultural operations in 
In the 
this little canton 
escaped the frost. 

The following is a still more extraordinary fact 
than the preceding, for it takes place every year. 

There is in Siberia, M. Erman has informed us, 
an entire district, in which, during the winter, the 


_sky is constantly clear, and where a single particle 
Let us suppese, moreover, that | 
the soil has everywhere, in an equal degree, ab- | 
and the same | 
capacity for heat ; we should then observe through- | 
out the year, as the effect of solar action, a regular | 


of snow never falls. 

I am willing to overlook the perturbations of the 
terrestrial temperatures which may be connected 
with @ greater or less abundant emission of light or 
solar heat, whether these variations of emission 


/depend on the number of spots which are found 
| accidentally scattered over the sun’s surface, or 


whether they originate in some other unknown 


Under every determined parallel, the days | cause ; but it is impossible for me not to draw the 


of the maximum and minimum of heat would be | reader’ s attention to the obscurations to which our 


respectively the same. 

This regular and hypothetical order is disturbed 
by the mobility of the atmosphere ; by clouds more | 
or less extensive, and more or less permanent; 
and by the diverse properties of the ground. Hence 
the elevations or depressions of the normal heat of 
days, months, and years. As disturbing causes 
do not act in the same way in every place, we may 
expect to see the primitive figures differently mod- 
ified ; to find comparative inequalities of tempera- 
ture where, from the nature of things, the most 
perfect equality might have been looked for. 

Nothing is better calculated te show the extent 
of these combined disturbing causes, than the com- 
parison of mean epochs, indicating the maxima and 





atmosphere is from time to time subject, without 
any assignable rule. ‘These obscurations, by pre- 
venting the light and solar heat from reaching the 
earth, ‘must disturb considerably the course of the 
seasons. 

Our atmosphere is often occupied, over spaces 
of considerable extent, by substances which mate- 
rially interfere with its transparency. These mat- 
ters sometimes proceed from volcanoes in a state 
of eruption. Witness the immense column of 
ashes which, in the year 1812, after having been 
projected from the crater of the island St. Vincent 
to a great height, caused at mid-day a darkness 
like that of night i in the island of Barbadoes. 

These clouds of dust appear, fr m time to time 
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in regions where no voleano exists. Canada, in 
particular, is subject to such phenomena. In that 
country recourse has been had, for an explanation, 
to the burning of forests. The facts do not always 
appear to agree exactly with this supposition. 

hus, on 16th October, 1785, at Quebec, clouds of 
such obscurity covered the sky, that it was impos- 
sible, even at noon, to see in what direction one 
was going. These clouds covered a space of 120 
leagues in length by 80 broad. They seemed to 
come from Labrador, a country very thinly wood- 
ed; and they presented none of the characters of 
smoke. 

On the 2d July, 1814, clouds similar to the above 
surrounded some vessels in the open sea on their 
way to the River St. Lawrence. The great ob- 
scurity lasted from the evening of the 2d till the 
afternoon of the 3d. 

With regard to the object we have here in view, 
it is of little importance whether we ascribe these 
clouds, capable as they are of completely obstruct- 
ing the solar rays, to the burning of forests and 
savannas, or to emanations from the earth. Their 
formation, and their arrival in a given place, will 
remain equally beyond the predictions of science ; 
the variations of temperature, and meteors of every 
kind which may be caused by these clonds, will 
never be pointed out beforehand in our meteorologi- 
ca] almanacs. 

The accidental darkening of the air, in 1783, 
embraced so extensive a space, (from Lapland to 
Africa,) that it was ascribed to the matter belong- 
ing to the tail of a comet, which, it was alleged, 
had mingled with our atmosphere. It is out of 
the question to maintain that an accidental state of 
the atmosphere, which enabled us, for a period of 
nearly two months, to look at the sun at mid-day 
with the naked eye, was without influence on ter- 
restrial temperatures. 

Forests cannot fail to exercise a sensible influ- 
ence on the temperature of the surrounding 
regions; because, for example, snow remains 
there fora much longer time than in the open 
country. The destruction of forests, therefore, 
ought to produce a modification in our climates. 

In given instances, what is the precise influence 
of forests, estimated by the centigrade thermome- 
ter’ The question is very complicated, and has 
not hitherto been solved. 

In all very mountainous regions, the valleys are 
traversed by periodical diurnal breezes, particularly 
sensible in May, June, July, August, and Septem- 
ber. These breezes ascend the valleys, from 
seven or eight o’clock in the morning to three or 
four in the afternoon, the time when they reach 
thei: greatest force, and from four o'clock to six or 
seven in the evening. For the most part they 
blow with the force of a decided wind, and some- 
times with that of a violent wind; they must, 
therefore, exert a sensible influence on the cli- 
mates of the countries which lie around these 
valleys. 

What is the cause of these breezes? Every- 
thing concurs to show that the cause is to be found 
in the manner in which the solar rays warm the 
central mass whence these valleys radiate. Sup- 
pose this mass to be naked, then you have a cer- 
tain effect ; substitute tufted forests for arid rocks, 
and the phenomenon will assume another charac- 
ter, at least with regard to intensity. 

This is one of the twenty ways in which the 
clearing of woods affects Climates. Before putting 
his hand to the task of arranging his predictions, 





the manufacturer of almanacs ought, therefore, to 
enter into a correspondence with all the wood-cut- 
ters of every country. 

In North America, the interior of the continent 
does not enjoy, in the same latitudes, the same cli- 
mate as the coasts. By the influence of lakes, this 
difference disappears with respect to all the points 
where the distance from these great masses of 
water is not considerable. 

We must, therefore, expect that the drying up 
of a lake will modify the climate of the neighbor- 
ing region; and that a vast inundation, arising 
from the unexpected rupture of a barrier, will pro- 
duce for a time an opposite effect. 

If any one should exclaim against me on seeing 
me register causes, each of which, taken by itself, 
does not seem capable of producing a very great 
effect, my reply would be—We have to consider 
an influence as a whole, and in every case the 
perturbations which it is our object to explain, 
are far from being so extensive as the public sup- 
poses. 

According to Howard, the mean temperature of 
London exceeds that of the neighboring country, 
about a centigrade degree (1°°8 F.) 

The difference between the two temperatures is 
not the same at al] seasons, 


ELECTRICITY. 


We could not well avoid arranging electricity 
among the causes which have a striking influence 
on climatological phenomena. Let us go farther, 
and inquire whether the operations of man may 
disturb the electrical state of an entire country. 

Clearing the wood from a mountain is the de- 
struction of a number of lightning-conductors 
equal to the nutnber of trees felled ; it is the modi- 
fication of the electrical state of an entire country ; 
the accumulation of one of those elements indis- 
pensable to the formation of hail, in a locality 
where, previously, this element was dissipated by 
the silent and incessant action of the trees. On 
this point, observations support theoretical de- 
ductions. 

According to a detailed statistical account, the 
losses occasioned by hail in the continental states 
of the king of Sardinia, from 1820 to 1828 inclu- 
sively, amount to the sum of forty-six millions of 
francs. Three provinces, those of Val d’ Aoste, 
the Vallée de Suze, and Haute Maurienne, do not 
appear in these tables ; they were not visited with 
hail storms. The mountains of these three provin- 
ces are the best wooded. 

Of the warmest provinces, that of Genoa, the 
mountains of which are well covered, is scarcely 
ever visited by this meteor. 

Atmospheric electricity gives rise to phenomena, 
which are immense from their extent. They 
seem, however, to owe their origin to causes 
purely local. Their propagation likewise takes 
place under circumscribed influences, in particular 
zones, and these sometimes rather narrow. 

On the 13th Joly, 1788, in the morning, a hail- 
storm commenced in the south of France, traversed, 
in a few hours, the whole length of the kingdom, 
and thence extended to the low countries and Hol- 
land. 

All the districts in France injured by the hail, 
were situated in two parallel bands, running 
south-west and north-east. One of these bands 
was 175 leagues long; the other about 200. 

The mean breadth of the most western hail 
band was 4 leagues, the other only 2 leagues. On 
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the space between these two bands, rain only fell ; 
its mean breadth was 5 leagues. The storm 
moved from the south to the north with a rapidity 
of about 16 leagues an hour. 

The damage occasioned in France, in the 1039 
parishes visited by the hail, appeared, from official 
inquiry, to amount to twenty-five millions (one 
guillion sterling.) 

This, certainly, must be regarded as a con- 
siderable atmospheric commotion, whether we 
regard the material devastation it produced, or the 
influence which the displacement of the air, and 
the mass of hail deposited on the surface of two 
long and broad bands of country, must have exer- 
cised on the normal temperature of a great number 
of places. Could meteorologists, however skilled, 
have been able to foresee it! 

The origin of the two bands was in the district 
of Aunis, and in Saintonge. Why there, and not 
elsewhere’ Why did not the storm commence at 
another point of the parallel of latitude, passing by 
its meridional extremities? Because, it will be 
answered, in Aunis and in Saintonge, on the 13th 
July, 1788, the conditions of electricity and tem- 
perature were eminently favorable for the produc- 
tion of a hail-storm, and an accompanying hurri- 
cane directed from the south-south-west to the 
north-north-east. Admitted ; but were not these 
thermal and electrical conditions favorable to the 
production of a storm, ultimately connected with 
agricultural operations, with the existence of such 
und such a mass of trees, with the state of irriga- 
tion, with circumstances varying according to the 
wants and caprice of men? With regard to tem- 
perature, no one can hesitate in his reply. In the 
other particular, the connection will appear not 
less evident if I bring to mind that evaporation is 
a fertile source of electricity, and that various 
natural philosophers have even included vegetation 
among the causes which generate this same fluid 
in the atmosphere. 

If it be true, as has been alleged, that, in certain 
cases, the flame and smoke which issue from the 
mouth of a furnace, or from the chimney of a 
manufactory, may deprive the atmosphere of all 
electricity for many leagues around, the prophets 
in meteorology, will be placed in an additional 
diffieulty. It will be necessary that they should 


know beforehand all the plans of the masters of | 


furges and proprietors of manufactories. 

According to all that we most certainly know 
respecting the physical cause of water-spouts, and 
according to M. Espy’s theory, sometimes no 
more is necessary than an ascending current pro- 
duced by the chimney of a manufactory, to give 
rise to one of these formidable meteors. 


RAIN. 


It is said to have been remarked in Italy, that, 
in proportion as rice-fields multiply, the annual 
quantity of rain has gradually increased, and that 
the number of rainy days has augmented in pro- 
portion. 

Can it be imagined, that such circumstances 
as these can ever be taken into account, in the 
combinations of the almanac-manufacturers ? 

In the tropical regions of America, the natives 
regard repeated shocks of earthquake, as welcome 
precursors of fertilizing rains. Humboldt even 
relates, that violent shocks suddenly brought on 
the rainy season, a considerable time before the 
ordinary period. 

It is not probable that the influence of earth- 

















quakes is exerted only in the vicinity of che equa- 
tor. The power of predicting rain must, there- 
fore, suppose an anticipatory knowledge of the 
number and strength of the shocks, which are 
to be felt in the region for which the astrologer 
works. 

The following passage occurs in Bacon’s works : 
—‘‘ Some historians allege that, at the time when 
Guyenne was still in the power of the English, the 
inhabitants of Bordeaux and the neighboring can- 
tons made a request to the king of England, to 
induce him to prevent his subjects of the counties 
of Sussex and Hampton, from burning the heaths 
in the end of April, as they usually did; be- 
cause they thereby gave rise, it was affirmed, 
to a wind which proved very hurtful to their 
vines.” 

I know not how far there were grounds for this 
request, as the distance of Bordeaux from the 
county of Sussex is very considerable ; but I must 
not fail to mention, that natural philosophers are 
now disposed to assign a no less extraordinary 
part to conflagrations. In the United States, a 
well known philosopher, M. Espy, adopting the 
opinions prevalent among the natives of the new 
continent, from Canada to Paraguay, has recently 
proposed to produce, in times of drought, artificia. 
rains, and his means of doing so is by kindling 
large fires.* In support of his scheme, M. Espy 
mentions the following :— 

The opinion of the Indians of Paraguay, who, 
according to the report of the missionaries, set fire 
to vast savannas when their crops are threatened 
with drought, and allege that they thus produce 
even storms accompanied with thunder ; 

The opinion of the colonists of Louisiana, and 
the success from time immemorial of lurning the 
prairies in that State ; 

The opinion of the population of Nova Scotia, 
respecting the consequences of burning forests ; 

The opinion and practice of the colonists of the 
districts of Delaware and Otsego, &c., &e. 

M. Espy says, that he has assured himself, in 
various ways, that the climate of Manchester has 
undergone gradual and sensible modifications, in 
proportion as manufacturing industry has in- 
creased. Since that city has become, so to speak, 
a vast furnace, ¢ rains there more or less every day. 
Those who pretend that the deterioration of the 
climate is not so considerable, assure us that it 
does not rain at Manchester more than siz days in 
the seven ! 

Suppose these facts to be as averred. The pre- 
dictions of rain, in a given place, will often be 
overturned by accidental’ fires, and by the fires of 
manufactories, 

Space and time will not allow me to point out 
the multitude of local causes which may exercise 
a great influence on the direction and force of the 
wind. I shall discuss this delicate question in 
another notice. At present, I] shall confine my- 
self to a remark well-fitted to enlighten those who, 
from want of meteorological instruments, take for 
their guides the state of the crops and of vegeta- 
tion. It may be expressed in the following formu- 


* It has long been an opinion entertained by the peas- 
antry in the south of Scotland (we know not whether the 
helief prevails elsewhere,) that muir-burn, or the burn- 
ing, in the spring, of eld heather and other plants, in 
enter to produce a more tender and nutritious vegetation 
a practice which was once very general, has a decide 
tendency to produce a change of weather, and to bring on 
rain.— 
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lary ; the wind exercises a direct action on vege- 
tables, often very injurious, and which ought 
to be carefully distinguished from climatological 
action. It is against this direct action, that cur- 
tains of wood, by forming a shelter, are especially 
useful. 

The direct influence of the wind, on the phe- 
nomena of vegetation, is nowhere more strikingly 
exemplified than in the Isle of France. The 
south-east wind, very healthy both for men and 
animals, is, on the contrary, a perfect scourge to 
the trees. Fruit is never found on the branches 
directly exposed to this wind ; none is to be found 
but on the opposite side. Other trees are modified 
even in their foliage ; they have only half a head, 
the other has disappeared under the action of 
the wind. Orange and citron trees become superb 
in the woods. In the plain, and where they are 
without shelter, they always continue weak and 
crooked.* 


CAPTAIN ROZET ON THE 





From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 
On the Surface of the Moon. 


M. Ete pe Beaumont has already been enabled, 
by means of the beautiful selenographie delinea- 
tions of Lohrmann, and of Beer and Madler, to 
make some very remarkable comparisons between 
the forms presented by certain portions of the 
mountainous masses of the earth, and the annular 
openings of the surface of our satellite. 

During the summer of 1844, one of my friends 
having directed my attention to the circular forms 
of nearly the whole of the variations of the lunar 
surface, I have devoted myself since that time to 
the study of the phenomena presented by these 
variations of surface, having, at the same time, 
ealled in the aid of the beautiful German maps, 
and of various works already published on the 
subject. 

The contours of all the great greyish spaces 
which, for a very long time, have been termed 
Seas, although it is known with certainty that they 
cannot be masses of water, are formed by arcs of 
circles which intersect one another. The number 
of ares sometimes amounts to two, rarely to one 
mare crisium. These contours present circular 
escarpments which seem perpendicular, but the 
inclination of many of which is 45 degrees. The 
matter composing them appears to be swelled up, 
and their height often exceeds 4000 metres (up- 
wards of 13,000 English feet.) In the interior of 
the seas we remark annular openings or perfect 
rings, whose diameter amounts to 10 myriametres 
(upwards of 60 English miles,) and the height of 
whose terminal ridge is 4000 metres. Several of 
them have a peak in the centre, which is a little 
less elevated than the edges of the ring. 

The large grey spots cover a great portion of 
the northern, eastern, and western regions of the 
dise, and leave in its southern part ,a brilliant 
space, covered with an infinity of rings of all di- 
mensions. These rings are simple and isolated, 
complex, or united together, two and two, three 
and three, &c. When they touch one another. 
the contours are always rendered imperfect; and 
it is generally the smaller one which encroaches 
on the larger. In the interior of the large rings 
there are almost always present sinaller ones, 
which cut the edges when they touch them. The 
bottom of the rings seems to be flat, but that bot- 


By Captain Rozer. 


* Annuaire pour l’an 1346. 





SURFACE OF THE MOON. 


tom often presents elevated portions, arranged in 
ares of circles parallel to the external ridge ; so 
that the rings would seem to have been formed at 
the surface of a fluid mass on which scorie were 
floating, by means of a circular undulation, whose 
— went on diminishing. 

he bottom of the great spots, such as the mare 
serenitalis, &c., exhibits he same characters. 
Simple spots are also to be noticed, or portions 
having no projection, but whose circular forms are 
well marked. It cannot, therefore, be called in 
question, that a general cause, producing these cir- 
cular forms, has had an immense influence in the 
formation of the solid crust of our satellite. We 
ean perfectly account for all the facts now enumer- 
ated, by supposing a number of whirlpools in the 
fluid matter, whose amplitude diminished with the 
fluidity of that matter. Nothing is to be saen on 
the surface of the moon which reminds us of our 
chains of mountains with their lateral branches, 
or of our great valleys with their numerous rami- 
fications, &c. We see, indeed, many well marked 
fissures, as, for example, at the bottom of the mare 
vaporum ; but these fissures are simple ; several 
diverge from one centre, as in Tycho, Copernicus, 
Kepler, &c., and form radiating cracks, analogous 
to those in Von Buch’s craters of soulevement, but 
much more considerable. One of the fissures of 
Tycho traverses the moon diametrically. A con- 
tinued study of the various portions of the moon, 
under all inclinations of the solar rays, enables us 
to recognize two layers which are quite distinct, 
but two layers only ;—the bottom of the great 
greyish spaces, which is also that of the rings ; 
and a scoriaceous crust, elevated above that bottom 
to a height which has been measured at a great 
number of points. These measurements have 
afforded me the means of calculating the thickness 
of this crust, and I found that the mean is 642 
metres (2106 English feet.) 

From all the facts | have ascertained, and from 
all the deductions to which these facts have led 
me, I think I may draw the following conclu- 
sions :— 

1. The lunar globe has originally been in a 
state of fusion, and has been gradually cooled. 

2. During the formation of the external scoria- 
ceous pellicle, there existed in the mass whirlpools 
or circular movements, which, driving the scorie 
from the centre to the circumference, formed annu- 
lar ridges, by the accumulation of those scoriw at 
the limit of the undulation. When several whirl- 
pools occurred in such circumstances, that the dis- 
tance of the centres, taken two and two, was less 
than the sum of the radii, there resulted an enclosed 
space, bounded by ares of circles. When the 
distance of two centres was greater than the sum 
of the radii, two complete rings were formed. 

3. The amplitude of the whirlpools diminished 
with the fluidity of the surface, but the phenome- 
non continued throughout the whole duration of 
the process of consolidation. 

4. The mode of formation which we assign to 
the lunar rings, altogether excludes the idea of 
craters resembling those of our voleanoes. 

5. The surface of our satellite being thus con- 
solidated, no solid or liquid layer coming from the 
exterior was subsequently deposited upon it; for, 
otherwise, the small rings and the fissures would 
have disappeared. The perfect preservation of all 
these variations in external configuration, shows 
that no liquid has ever existed in considerable 
quantity, either at the surface, or even in the 
atmosphere of the moon. 
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6 After the complete consolidation of the ex- 
ternal envelope, the matter which remained fluid 
in the interior acted upon that envelope, and frac- 
tured it, often giving rise to large radiating cracks. 
At that epoch, the solid crust must have already 
veen very thick, because the fissures are of large 
dimensions. 

7. As no liquid, in any considerable quantity, 
has ever existed on the surface of the moon, or in 
jis atmosphere, it results that no organized beings, 
similar to those of the earth, can ever have lived 
there; and if that planet, as is pretty generally 
admitted, has no atmosphere, it can possess no 
beings in whose organization liquids form a part, 
and we cannot conceive of organic beings without 
liquids. 

8. Lastly, from the whole of my investigations, 
there results the following important fact, viz., 
that the surface of the moon permits us to see all 
the phenomena of its consolidation, and the traces 
of the revolutions which it has undergone. On 
our earth these phenomena are almost all concealed 
by aqueous deposits ; but various regions, in which 
rocks resulting from fusion have remained uncov- 
ered, present forms very analogous to those ex- 
hibited by the surface of the moon, Itis probable 
that, if the terrestrial surface were stripped of the 
seas, and of all the sedimentary deposits which 
cover it, annular forms would predominate. The 
same may be said in regard to all the planets of 
our system ; for the circular undulations of matter 
in a state of fusion, seem to me to be a consequence 
of the movements inherent in the different bodies, 
which, by becoming agglomerated round great 
centres of attraction, have formed those planets.* 





POLICY OF THE NEW POPE. 


Tue Paris journals are unanimous in the expres- 
sion of their satisfaction at the elevation of Cardi- 
nal Mastai Ferretie to the holy see. His election 
was, it appears, unanimous, and this fact is taken 
as a proof that the holy conclave were so far im- 
pressed with the state of Italy as to deem it pru- 
dent not to lose time in the appointment of a 
successor to Pope Gregory, and so to cut off all 
pretext for intrigues, both of foreign powers and 
of discontented parties. The Pope is a man of 
only fifty-four years of age, and passes for a man 
of moderately liberal opinions ; strong hopes are 
therefore entertained of his wisdom and firm dis- 
position, and his situation will at once require the 
exercise of both. He will have to deal with the 


Much has been done by the existing government 
to win over the clergy to the reigning dynasty, 
and done successfully, but much remains to be ac- 
complished. The French clergy have never 
heartily accepted the revolution of July. Even 
the Archbishop of Paris, who owes his elevation 
to his once professed liberalism, cannot withhold 
the pleasure afforded by congratulatory occasions 
of saying disagreeable things. But with Miguel- 
ism, Carlism, and old Bourbonism, the sympathies 
of the clergy are still shared. A young pope, 
well disposed towards France, and willing to take 
lessons from her in regard to his own civil govern- 
ment, is therefore hailed ; nor can he be insensible 
of the fact that his own place as a ruler is ren- 
dered, as it were, more respectable by taking his 
place beside the constitutional thrones of the west 
in harmonious equality, influencing to a considera- 
ble degree their position and their policy, and thus 
regaining a good deal of lost ground. The late 
pope was ready, or, at least, was believed to be 
ready, to beckon on Austrian bayonets ; Spain he 
helped to keep in a state of ferment by haggling 
for the price of the queen’s recognition, and thus 
exposing the throne to the suspicion of factions. 
His horror of the French University was only 
equalled by his hatred of the abominations of 
steam; and thus the peace of the world was in 
the hands of a weak, bigoted old man. Whether 
there was to be interference in Italy, revolution in 
Spain, or troubles in France, depended upon the 
conduct of Gregory ; and this state of uncertainty 
is changed by the accession of Pius IX.—-so it is 
believed, and so we hope.—-London Herald. 





From the National Intelligencer. 
THE ISRAELITES. 


Our European excerpts offer some interesting 
paragraphs as to those children of destiny, the 
Hebrews, once certainly what we seem to take 
ourselves for—a chosen people. The favor which 
was extended to them in religion is ours, it ap- 
pears, in polities; with only this difference, that 
while they could forfeit it, we cannot. 

The fortunes of this singular people, however 
of special appointment, may also, no doubt, be in 

art referred to those natural causes by which 
>rovidence works in other cases. Examining 
their position with the eye of a politician, one sees 
that, placed in the very highway of conquest be- 
tween the great empires of the old world, which 
early formed themselves on the Euphrates and the 





long promised reforms in the administration of 
legations. The acute and active Baron Rossi is 
now elothed with ambassadorial functions, and 
France, so ofien twitted for her abandonment of 
Ancona, will, in accordance with her now settled 
policy, seek to obtain by firm and persevering 
vegotiation that which she used to seek for by 
armed menace. Hence it was that Austria and 
France looked very eagerly to the proceedings of 
the holy conclave, and France already asserts 
loudly that, so far, her interests have triumphed. 
Nor do the interests of France stop there; she is 
indirectly interested in the settlement of the Span- 
ish negotiation, and directly interested in the con- 
sideration of the effect to be produced upon her 
own clergy by the example of the new pontiff. 


*The above is an extract from a memoir which has 
very lately been referred by the FrenchAcademy of Sciences 
to a committee, consisting of Messrs. Arago, Elie de 
Beaumont, and Liouville.— Comptes Rendus, vol. xxii. 


Nile, they were sure to be trampled over, as now 

jthe Egyptians and now the Assyrians or Medes 
went forth, by way of Syria, to ‘‘ conquer a peace”’ 
in Babylon or in Memphis, or to extract some in- 
demnity from weaker powers, or to settle same 
disputed boundary. So placed, the subjugation 
and final breaking up of the Jewish natiww eould 
scarcely fail to come about, as soon ag the assisting 
hand of Heaven was withdrawn, 

As of their military position, so of their com- 
mercial, in the great route of trade between the 
east and the west—betweer the head of the Medi- 
terranean and the great gulls that led te, (india. 
Thus they early became a nation of traders; and 
since their dispersion, aliens everywhere, they 
have everywhere retained their habits of twaffic 
The Christian Armenians, who have succeeded to 
their position, have almost equally succeeded to 
their habits. 

At last, a wise monarch y—that of Prussia—has 
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begun to look upon the body of this people within 
its states as having the same claim as any other 
part of its subjects to be dealt with in the manner 
which shal! benefit them the most; and Prussia 
has set on foot for them a measure which strikes 
us a8 likely to accomplish a great change in the 
condition and character of the large Jewish popu- 
Jation spread over that part of her territory which 
Frederick the Great wrested from Poland. The 
following paragraphs describe this measure and its 
progress : 

‘* A letter from Posen, of the 15th, states that 
a philanthropic society, composed of Christians 
and Jews, has been formed in that city for the 
purpose of purchasing lands and establishing farms 
for the instruction in agriculture of the poorer 
young Jews of the Grand Duchy, and thus lead 
them to prefer the occupations of farmers to those 
of pedlars and publicans, which are at present the 
employments of most of them, and which has 
greatly contributed to keep up the animosity of the 
lower orders of Posen against the Jews. The 
king has not only given his sanction to the society, 
but has declared that, if it desired it, his govern- 
ment should let to it several large portions of the 
crown domains at very low rents. 

** A letter from Breslau of the 27th ultimo states : 
‘The efforts of the Society for establishing Jew- 
ish colonies in Silesia, so as to encourage the Jews 
to cultivate the land instead of leading the wander- 
ing life of pedlars, have been crowned with suc- 
cess. Already 1,564 Jewish families of some 
renown have purchased land in the colonies in 
question, and cattle and horses requisite to culti- 
vate it; each of these families has subscribed one 
hundred dollars to form a fund for relieving poor 
settlers. Numerous applications have been made 
by Jewish families to be admitted as settlers, and 
the society has determined on taking advantage of 
the offer of the King of Prussia to make over to 
them certain domains of the state in Silesia at a 
moderate price. Each colony is to consist of from 
twenty to thirty families, under the direction of a 
man well versed in rural economy.’ ”’ 

Russia, however, seems by no means to profit 
by this wise example. Probably she still pre- 
serves that wise idea of the middle ages, that the 
Jews killed Christian children in order to use their 
flesh in certain ceremonies. 

** A St. Petersburgh letter of the 22d states that 
all foreign Jews, including those of Poland now 
residing in Russia, have been ordered to quit within 
three months, and in future no foreign Jew can 
reside in Russia without a special permission.”’ 

We find in another place the following agreeable 
notice of the wife of him whom Byron celebrates :* 


* Who hold the balance of the world? Who reign 
O’er congress, whether royalist or liberal ? 
Who rouse the shirtless patriots of Spain, 
That — old Europe’s journals squeak and gibber 


all? 
Who keep the world, both old and new, in pain 

Or pleasure? Who make apr run glibber all? 
The shade of Bonaparte’s noble daring? 

Jew Rothschild and his fellow Christian, Baring. 


Those, and the truly liberal Lafitte 

Are the true lords of Europe. Every loan 
Is not a merely speculative hit, 

But seats a nation or upsets a throne. 


Rogitins also get involved a bit ; 
dlumibia’s stock hath holders not unknown 


On ’Change,; and even thy silver soil, Peru, 
Must get itself discounted by a Jew, 


THE ISRAELITES. 








“Tue Jews’ Street in Franxrorr.—In the 
Jews’ street at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in the 
midst of Gothie fagades, black copings, and sombre 
alleys, there is a house of small exterior, distin- 
guished from others by its luxurious neatness, 
which gives it an appearance of singular cheerful- 
ness and freshness. ‘The brass on the door is 
polished ; the curtains of the windows are as white 
as snow; and the stairease (an unusual thing in 
the damp atmosphere of this dirty quarter) is always 
dry and shining. The traveller who, from curios- 
ity visits this street—a true specimen of the times 
when the Jews of Frankfort, subjected to the most 
intolerable vexations, were restricted to this infeet- 
ed quarter—will be induced to stop before this neat 
and sitaple house, and perhaps ask, ‘ Who is that 
venerable old lady, seated in a large arm-chair, 
behind the little shining squares of the window 
on the first story?’ ‘This is the reply every 
Frankforter will make: ‘ In that house dwelt an 
Israelite merchant, named M. A. Rothschild. He 
there acquired a good name, a good fortune, and a 
numerous family; and when he died the widow 
declared she would never quit, except for the 
tomb, the modest dwelling which had served as a 
cradle to that name, that fortune, and those chil- 
dren.’ Continued prosperity has attended the 
sons of the pious and modest widow. Their name 
is become European, and their wealth proverbial. 
They inhabit sumptuous palaces in the most beau- 
tifal quarters of Paris, London, Vienna, Naples, 
and Frankfort. But their mother, persevering in 
her admirable modesty, has not quitted her com- 
paratively humble house, where they come to 
visit her with respect and reverence, and discharge 
their duties in memory of their estimable father 
—thus presenting bright examples for the present 
time.—Hebrew Tales.’ 

Finally, without by any means embracing either 
the opinion of ‘* Young England” that all the 
great men in the world are Israelites, or that of 
** Young America’’ that tillage is everything in 
a nation, we are nevertheless wel] convinced that 
a people cannot flourish, or hardly subsist as a 
political society, that shall long exclude any one 
of the great arts of utility. The first of these, 
and that which extricates man from a state of bar- 
barism, is the regular cultivation of the earth ; and 
next, as the means of a further progress, must 
come the practice of the handicrafts that supply 
the comforts of life. They who confine themselves 
to the former can make |ittle advance even in it; 
and they who employ themselves only in the see- 
ondary arts can never form a society; for that 
must comprehend them all. And in this lies one 
of the chief mistakes of the philosophers of free 
trade, the economists; who hold that commerce 
(by which they understand one sort only, foreign) 
is the great and invariable policy of nations: se 
that their only business is to buy wherever they 
ean buy cheapest. As a question of the instant’s 
gain, this is of course entirely true; but it is false 
in every permanent sense. For the real interest 
of a nation is, as we have intimated, not to limit 
itself to a single and a simple pursuit, availing 
itself enly, through the exchangeable surplus pro- 
duced in that, of the progress of the arts among 
other nations, but as fast as it can to domesticate 
them all, by fostering them; for which purpose, 
it must forego, fur a time, the temporary advantage 
of the cheapest exchanges. 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVELS IN PERU. 


From the Atheneum. 


Peru: Sketches of Travels in the Years 1838- 
1842.—[Peru.  Reiseskizzen u. s. w. y J. 
J. von Tscuvupi1. 2vols. St. Gallen, Scheitlin 
und Zollikofer. London, Williams & Nor- 
gate. 


Tue writer of these volumes is well known in 
Germany by his contributions to Peruvian zoology. 
In his preface, he disclaims the intention of adding 
to the list of ‘* romances of travel ;’’ and, accord- 
ingly, writes more of Peru than of himself, giving 
notices rather of the beasts, birds and fishes of the 
country than of the breakfasts he consumed there. 
Yet, his devotion to scientific pursuits did not en- 
tirely withdraw his attention from the social cir- 
cumstances of the Peruvians; of which he gives 
a portraiture on the whole unfavorable, but too 
true. In this part of his work there is little 
novelty ; for life in Peru is but a copy of life in 
Mexico—having all the low and sordid features of 
Spanish colunization. A mind disposed towards 
a hopeless view of human affairs may find motives 
for such a tendency in South America. Over all 
its splendid natural scenery man’s errors have cast 
their shadows. ‘The memorials here and there 
scattered of the Incas’ dominion, and the equally 
melancholy relies of a transitory civilization pro- 
duced by the schemes of the Jesuits—the low and 
stationary condition of society among the Span- 
iards and Creoles of Lima—the mines of natural 
wealth doing so little for man’s elevation—the 
various tribes of degraded Indians whose chief 
solace is found in the narcotic cocoa-plant—all 
furnish sad observations for the mind disposed to 
dream of man as he ought to be. 

Our author devotes, we think, too much of his 


space to Lima; with which preceding travellers 


have made us well acquainted. Here are some of 
his observations on the fair Limanese :— 

* The fair Limeiia rises at a late hour, dresses her 
hair with jasmine and orange-flowers, and waits 
for breakfast. After this, she receives her visitors 
and pays her visits. During the heat of the day 
her solace is a swing in her hammock, or a cigar. 
After dinner, she visits her friends ; and the day 
is concluded in the theatre, the great square, or on 
the bridge. But few ladies employ themselves in 
needlework or netting, though some are very 
expert in these arts. In society such work is never 
introduced—happy city, where we may meet with 
ladies not knitting stockings! * * The pride 
with which the ladies of Lima cherish their tiny 
feet can hardly be exaggerated. Whether they 
walk, or stand, or swing in the hammock, or re- 
cline on the sofa, their principal care is to keep 
their pretty feet in view. No praise of their vir- 
tue, their intelligence, or even their beauty, will 
flatter them so sweetly as a commendation of their 
delicate feet. A great foot (pataza inglesa— an 
English paw,’ as they say) is their horror. I 
once heard the praises of a fair European from 
some''ladies in Lima; but they ended with the 
words, pero ie! valgame Dios! ece una 
lancha't--* bot what a foot! Heavens! "tis like 
a great boat!’—yet the foot in question would 
have been reckoned of a moderate size in Europe. 
* * Atacertain age, the ladies of Lima gener- 
ally make a great change in their mode of life. 
Their bloom is gone, and they no longer charm ; 
or, satiated with the pleasures of an unchastened 
life, they leave the world, devote themselves to 
religion, and become so-called ‘ Beatas.’ They 
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must attend church twice or thrice daily ; confess, 
at least, once in the week; retire for penance 
during passion-week ; setud delicate luxuries to 
their confessor, or a calash to carry him when he 
is not disposed to walk ; and in many other ways 
expose their sanctity as a spectacle. This seem- 
ing piety, far removed from everything like a sin- 
cere devotion, is so much more disgusting as it is 
generally accompanied by a bitter and uncharitable 
humor. These devout ladies, having renounced 
all other pleasures, enjoy the more keenly the lux- 
ury of scandal—and turn their venomed stings 
against their neighbors; so that the ‘ Beatas’ 
may be reckoned the most dangerous class of 
society in Lima.” 

Of all the inhabitants of Lima, according to our 
author’s observations, the lowest are the free 
negroes ; and he seems disposed to ascribe their 
faults rather to their organization than to their 
circumstances. But what can be expected of the 
lower classes, where the higher can fiad no better 
recreation than brutal bull-fights—patronized in 
Lima, as in the Sierra, on a scale of eruelty far 
exceeding that of Madrid? It is well known that 
the pleasantness of the climate of Lima is coun- 
terbalanced by the frequency of its earthquakes ; 
and the very transitory moral effects of these most 
awful of nature’s outbreaks might furnish a good 
hint to some who are disposed to exaggerate the 
use of fear as a moral influence. Deep-seated and 
rational veneration is a power widely different from 
the mere animal terror which may be excited by 
an earthquake or a thunder-storm. 

But we must leave Lima: and notice our au- 
thor’s travels in the Peruvian Cordilleras and the 
Sierra. There is some indistinctness among geo- 
graphers with regard to the Andes and the Cordil- 
leras. In the time of the Incas, both these moun- 
tain-chains were called by one name, ‘‘ Ritisuyu,”’ 
—meaning ** the snow region.”’ As the principal 
tribe of the old inhabitants of Peru had their 
dwellings along the base of the eastern chain, and 
explored its hoards of metal, our author conjec- 
tures that the name, Andes, took its rise from 
“Anta,” the Guichua word for metal; and pro- 
poses that the western chain shall be distinguished 
as the Cordilleras. The Creoles of Peru, how- 
ever, use the two names indiscriminately. Be- 
tween these two lines of mountain-peaks lie vast 
and searcely inhabited plains, at an elevation of 
12,000 feet above the sea-level. These highlands 
of South America are styled, in the native lan- 
guage, the ** Puna,’’—meaning uninhabited parts. 

n some districts, the Puna extends as an unbroken 
plain from the Cordilleras to the Andes ; in other 
parts, it is intersected with deep valleys—which, 
of course, enjoy a climate far warmer than that of 
the highlands. These valleys are termed by the 
Peruvians, ‘the Sierra;’’—but it should be 
noticed, that the people of Lima give that name 
also to the whole interior of Peru. Whether the 
traveller contrasts these temperate valleys with the 
sultry coast, or with the bleak and inhospitable 
islands of Peru, he is equally charmed when he 
first beholds them—and readily adopts the expres- 
sion of an old traveller (Bouguer,) who called the 
Sierra ‘* an earthly paradise.”” The Puna, though 
bleak, and favored with but a scanty vegetation, is 
the abode of the principal quadrupeds of Peru— 
the Hama and its relatives the alpaca, the huanacu, 
and the vicuna. Over these plains, and the peaks 
of the Andes, the condor hovers iu search of its 
prey. Our traveller confirms the statements of 
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352 THE ISRAELITES. 


begun to look upon the body of this people within 
its states as having the same claim as any other 
part of its subjects to be dealt with in the manner 
which shall benefit them the most; and Prussia 
has set on foot for them a measure which strikes 
us a8 likely to accomplish a great change in the 
condition and character of the large Jewish popu- 
lation spread over that part of her territory which 
Frederick the Great wrested from Poland. The 
following paragraphs describe this measure and its 
progress : 

‘© A letter from Posen, of the 15th, states that 
a philanthropic society, composed of Christians 
and Jews, has been formed in that city for the 
purpose of purchasing lands and establishing farms 
for the instruction in agriculture of the poorer 
young Jews of the Grand Duchy, and thus lead 
them to prefer the occupations of farmers to those 
of pedlars and publicans, which are at present the 
employments of most of them, and which has 
greatly contributed to keep up the animosity of the 
lower orders of Posen against the Jews. The 
king has not only given his sanction to the society, 
but has declared that, if it desired it, his govern- 
ment should let to it several large portions of the 
crown domains at very low rents. 

** A letter from Breslau of the 27th ultimo states : 
‘The efforts of the Society for establishing Jew- 
ish colonies in Silesia, so as to encourage the Jews 
to cultivate the land instead of leading the wander- 
ing life of pedlars, have been crowned with suc- 
cess. Already 1,564 Jewish families of some 
renown have purchased land in the colonies in 
question, and cattle and horses requisite to culti- 
vate it; each of these families has subscribed one 
hundred dollars to form a fund for relieving poor 
settlers. Numerous applications have been made 
by Jewish families to be admitted as settlers, and 
the society has determined on taking advantage of 
the offer of the King of Prussia to make over to 
them certain domains of the state in Silesia at a 
moderate price. Each colony is to consist of from 
twenty to thirty families, under the direction of a 
man well versed in rural economy.’ ”’ 

Russia, however, seems by no means to profit 
by this wise example. Probably she still pre- 
serves that wise idea of the middle ages, that the 
Jews killed Christian children in order to use their 
flesh in certain ceremonies. 

** A St. Petersburgh letter of the 22d states that 
all foreign Jews, including those of Poland now 
residing in Russia, have been ordered to quit within 
three months, and in future no foreign Jew can 
reside in Russia without a special permission.”’ 

We find in another place the following agreeable 
notice of the wife of him whom Byron celebrates :* 


* Who hold the balance of the world? Who reign 
O’er congress, whether royalist or liberal ? 
Who rouse the shirtless patriots of Spain, 
That — old Europe’s journals squeak and gibber 
? 


a 
Who keep the world, both old and new, in pain 

Or pleasure? Who make ape run glibber all? 
The shade of Bonaparte’s noble daring ? 

Jew Rothschild and his fellow Christian, Baring. 


Those, and the truly liberal Lafitte 

Are the true lords of Europe. Every loan 
Is not a merely speculative hit, 

But seats a nation or upsets a throne. 


ay also get involved a bit; 

dlumbia’s stock hath holders not unknown 

On ’Change and even thy silver soil, Peru, 
Must get itself discounted by a Jew. 





“THe Jews’ Street in Frankrort.—In the 
Jews’ street at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in the 
midst of Gothie fagades, black copings, and sombre 
alleys, there is a house of small exterior, distin- 
guished from others by its luxurious neatness, 
which gives it an appearance of singular cheerful- 
ness and freshness. ‘The brass on the door is 
polished ; the curtains of the windows are as white 
as snow; and the staircase (an unusual thing in 
the damp atmosphere of this dirty quarter) is always 
dry and shining. ‘The traveller who, from curios- 
ity visits this street—a true specimen of the times 
when the Jews of Frankfort, subjected to the most 
intolerable vexations, were restricted to this infect- 
ed quarter—will be induced to stop before this neat 
and simple house, and perhaps ask, ‘ Who is that 
venerable old lady, seated in a large arm-chair, 
behind the little shining squares of the window 
on the first story?’ ‘This is the reply every 
Frankforter will make: ‘ In that house dwelt an 
Israelite merchant, named M. A. Rothschild. He 
there acquired a good name, a good fortune, and a 
numerous family; and when he died the widow 
declared she would never quit, except for the 
tomb, the modest dwelling which had served as a 
cradle to that name, that fortune, and those chil- 
dren.’ Continued prosperity has attended the 
sons of the pious and modest widow. Their name 
is become European, and their wealth proverbial. 
They inhabit sumptuous palaces in the most beau- 
tifal quarters of Paris, London, Vienna, Naples, 
and Frankfort. But their mother, persevering in 
her admirable modesty, has not quitted her com- 
paratively humble house, where they come to 
visit her with respect and reverence, and discharge 
their duties in memory of their estimable father 
—thus presenting bright examples for the present 
time.— Hebrew Tales.”’ 

Finally, without by any means embracing either 
the opinion of ** Young England”’ that all the 
great men in the world are Israelites, or that of 
** Young America’’ that tillage is everything in 
a nation, we are nevertheless well convinced that 
a people cannot flourish, or hardly subsist as a 
political society, that shall long exclude any one 
of the great arts of utility. The first of these, 
and that which extricates man from a state of bar- 
barism, is the regular cultivation of the earth ; and 
next, as the means of a further progress, must 
come the practice of the handicrafts that supply 
the comforts of life. They who confine themselves 
to the former can make |ittle advance even in it: 
and they who employ themselves only in the sec- 
ondary arts can never form a society; for that 
must comprehend them all. And in this lies one 
ef the chief mistakes of the philosophers of free 
trade, the economists; who hold that commerce 
(by which they understand one sort only, foreign) 
is the great and invariable policy of nations: so 
that their only business is to buy wherever they 
ean buy cheapest. Asa question of the instant’s 
gain, this is of course entirely true; but it is false 
in every permanent sense. For the real interest 
of a nation is, as we have intimated, not to limit 
itself to a single and a simple pursuit, availing 
itself enly, through the exchangeable surplus pro- 
duced in that, of the progress of the arts among 
other nations, but as fast as it can to domesticate 
them all, by fostering them; for which purpose, 
it must forego, fur a time, the temporary advantage 
of the cheapest exchanges. 
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From the Atheneum. 


Peru: Sketches of Travels in the Years 1838- 
1842.—[Peru.  Reiseskizzen u. s. w.] ‘ 
J. von Tscuup1. 2vols. St. Gallen, Scheitlin 
und Zollikofer. London, Williams & Nor- 
gate. 


Tue writer of these volumes is well known in 
Germany by his contributions to Peruvian zoology. 
In his preface, he disclaims the intention of adding 
to the list of ‘* romances of travel ;’’ and, accord- 
ingly, writes more of Peru than of himself, giving 
notices rather of the beasts, birds and fishes of the 
country than of the breakfasts he consumed there. 
Yet, his devotion to scientific pursuits did not en- 
tirely withdraw his attention from the social cir- 
cumstances of the Peruvians; of which he gives 
a portraiture on the whole unfavorable, but too 
true. In this part of his work there is little 
novelty; for life in Peru is but a copy of life in 
Mexico—having all the low and sordid features of 
Spanish colonization. A mind disposed towards 
a hopeless view of human affairs may find motives 
for such a tendency in South America. Over all 
its splendid natural scenery man’s errors have cast 
their shadows. ‘The memorials here and there 
seattered of the Incas’ dominion, and the equally 
melancholy relies of a transitory civilization pro- 
duced by the schemes of the Jesuits—the low and 
stationary condition of society among the Span- 
iards and Creoles of Lima—the mines of natural 
wealth doing so little for man’s elevation—the 
various tribes of degraded Indians whose chief 
solace is found in the narcotic cocoa-plant—all 
furnish sad observations for the mind disposed to 
dream of man as he ought to be. 

Our author devotes, we think, too much of his 
space to Lima; with which preceding travellers 
have made us well acquainted. Here are some of 
his observations on the fair Limanese :— 

‘The fair Limeiia rises at a late hour, dresses her 
hair with jasmine and orange-flowers, and waits 
for breakfast. After this, she receives her visitors 
and pays her visits. During the heat of the day 
her solace is a swing in her hammock, or a cigar. 
After dinner, she visits her friends ; and the day 
is concluded in the theatre, the great square, or on 
the bridge. But few ladies employ themselves in 
needlework or netting, though some are very 
expert in these arts. In society such work is never 
introduced—happy city, where we may meet with 
ladies not knitting stockings! * * The pride 
with which the ladies of Lima cherish their tiny 
feet can hardly be exaggerated. Whether they 
walk, or stand, or swing in the hammock, or re- 
cline on the sofa, their principal care is to keep 
their pretty feet in view. No praise of their vir- 
tue, their intelligence, or even their beauty, will 
flatter them so sweetly as a commendation of their 
delicate feet. A great foot (pataza inglesa—‘ an 
English paw,’ as they say) is their horror. I 
once heard the praises of a fair European from 
some''ladies in Lima; but they ended with the 
words, pero que pie! valgame Dios! parece una 
lancha !—‘ but what a foot! Heavens! tis like 
a great boat!’—yet the foot in question would 
have been reckoned of a moderate size in Europe. 
* * Atacertain age, the ladies of Lima gener- 
ally make a great change in their mode of life. 
Their bloom is gone, and they no longer charm ; 
or, satiated with the pleasures of an unchastened 
life, they leave the world, devote themselves to 
religion, and become so-called ‘ Beatas.’ They 





must attend church twice or thrice daily ; confess, 
at least, once in the week; retire for penance 
during passion-week ; send delicate luxuries to 
their confessor, or a calash to carry him when he 
is not disposed to walk ; and in many other ways 
expose their sanctity as a spectacle. This seem- 
ing piety, far removed from everything like a sin- 
cere devotion, is so much more disgusting as it is 
generally accompanied by a bitter and uncharitable 
humor. These devout ladies, having renounced 
all other pleasures, enjoy the more keenly the lux- 
ury of scandal—and turn their venomed stings 
against their neighbors; so that the ‘ Beatas’ 
may be reckoned the most dangerous class of 
society in Lima.’’ 

Of all the inhabitants of Lima, according to our 
author’s observations, the lowest are the free 
negroes ; and he seems disposed to ascribe their 
faults rather to their organization than to their 
circumstances. But what can be expected of the 
lower classes, where the higher can fiod no better 
recreation than brutal bull-fights—patronized in 
Lima, as in the Sierra, on a scale of cruelty far 
exceeding that of Madrid? It is well known that 
the pleasantness of the climate of Lima is coun- 
terbalanced by the frequency of its earthquakes ; 
and the very transitory moral effects of these most 
awful of nature’s outbreaks might furnish a good 
hint to some who are disposed to exaggerate the 
use of fear as a moral influence. Deep-seated and 
rational veneration is a power widely different from 
the mere animal terror which may be excited by 
an earthquake or a thunder-storm. 

But we must leave Lima: and notice our au- 
thor’s travels in the Peruvian Cordilleras and the 
Sierra. There is some indistinctness among geo- 
graphers with regard to the Andes and the Cordil- 
leras. In the time of the Incas, both these moun- 
tain-chains were called by one name, ‘* Ridisuyu,”’ 
—meaning ‘* the snow region.’’ As the principal 
tribe of the old inhabitants of Peru had their 
dwellings along the base of the eastern chain, and 
explored its hoards of metal, our author conjec- 
tures that the name, Andes, took its rise from 
** Anta,’ the Guichua word for metal; and pro- 
poses that the western chain shall be distinguished 
as the Cordilleras. The Creoles of Peru, how- 
ever, use the two names indiscriminately. Be- 
tween these two lines of mountain-peaks lie vast 
and searcely inhabited plains, at an elevation of 
12,000 feet above the sea-level. These highlands 
of South America are styled, in the native lan- 
guage, the ** Puna,’’—meaning uninhabited parts. 
In some districts, the Puna extends as an unbroken 
plain from the Cordilleras to the Andes ; in other 
parts, it is intersected with deep valleys—which, 
of course, enjoy a climate far warmer than that of 
the highlands. These valleys are termed by the 
Peruvians, ‘‘ the Sierra;’’-—but it should be 
noticed, that the people of Lima give that name 
also to the whole interior of Peru. Whether the 
traveller contrasts these temperate valleys with the 
sultry coast, or with the bleak and inhospitable 
islands of Peru, he is equally charmed when he 
first beholds them—and readily adopts the expres- 
sion of an old traveller (Bouguer,) who called the 
Sierra “‘ an earthly paradise.”” The Puna, though 
bleak, and favored with but a seanty vegetation, is 
the abode of the principal quadrupeds of Peru— 
the I]ama and its relatives the alpaca, the huanacu, 
and the vicuna. Over these plains, and the peaks 
of the Andes, the condor hovers in search of its 
prey. Our traveller confirms the statements of 
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Humboldt and others—sadly toning down the old 
marvellous stories which tell of the size and power 
of this bird. The span of its extended wings 
sometimes reaches twelve feet. Its general food 
is carrion; though, when urged by huager, it will 
seize the young of sheep, vicunas and llamas ; 
but it cannot rise with a weight of more than eight 
or ten pounds. The huts of the Indians on the 
Puna are wretched and filthy ; and there is nothing 
to repay the traveller who visits this lonely and 
drear region, save a scientific interest, or a delight 
in nature’s wildest scenes. But when he has 
passed over the elevated plain of Bombon, and 
gains a glimpse of Cerro de Pasco, he feels 
that he is again approaching the abodes of civili- 
zation. It is but a sordid civilization, however : 
the love of silver has collected, in a dreary clime 
bordering on the eternal snow, the men of various 
nations—S paniards,Germans, Englishmen,S wedes, 
Americans and Italians. ‘The first glimpse of a 
considerable town in such a region is a pleasure 
and surprise ; but little is found on a nearer ap- 
proach, to please the eye. The beauty of the 
lace is subterraneous—in its rich silver mines. 
any a tale of wild speculation belongs to this 
remarkable town. Gambling is the favorite amuse- 
ment. The Indians employed in the mines of 
Cerro de Pasco are among the most degraded in- 
habitants of Peru. Our traveller relates some 
stories of the faculty of secretiveness, as developed 
among these natives, who have been made the 
slaves of European rapacity. We cannot decide 
on the probability of these tales ; but instances as 
striking are recorded of the Indians of Mexico :— 
** The Indians have discovered that their silver- 
mines have made their condition rather worse than 
better. ‘They determine, therefore, to keep secret 
their knowledge of some rich veins of silver not 
yet explored by Europeans. Traditions of these 
mines have been handed down, it is supposed, 
from father to son, through centuries. Even 
brandy, which will open the Indian’s mouth on any 
other subject, fails in this case. A few years ago, 
there lived, in the large village of Huancayo, the 
brothers Don Jose and Don Pedro Irriarte—who 
were among the wealthiest mine-proprietors of 
Peru. As they had reason to suspect the exist- 
ence of rich unexplored veins among the neighbor- 
ing hills, they sent out a young man in their em- 
ploy to examine the country, and use the likeliest 
means of discovery. Accordingly, he repaired to 
a village, where he found lodgings in the hut of an 
Indian shepherd—from whom he concealed his 
object. In the course of a few months, an attach- 
ment had grown up between the young adventurer 
and the shepherd’s daughter; and, at last, the 
young man succeeded so far in his object as to win 
from the girl a promise that she would point out to 
him the mouth of a rich silver-mine. She directed 
him to follow her, at some distance, on a certain 
day when she should go out to tend her flock on 
the hills; and to notice where she dropped her 
‘manta,’ (a woollen shawl.) There, she told 
him, he would find the entrance of the mine. The 
young agent obeyed her directions; and, after 
some digging, found his way into a moderately 
deep shaft, which led to a rich vein of silver. He 
was busily engaged in breaking off some specimens 
of the ore, when he was surprised by the old 
shepherd, who congratulated him on the discovery, 
and offered assistance. After working together 
for some hours, they rested ; and the Indian offered 
to the young man a cup of chicha, which he drank. 
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Soon after drinking, he felt unwell; and, as a 
suspicion of being poisoned flashed upon his mind, 
he instantly packed the specimens of ore in his 
wallet, hastened back to the village, and thence 
rode to Huancayo. He had only time to explain 
his adventure to his employers, and point out, as 
well as he could, the locality of the mine; for he 
died in the night. Another exploring party was 
immediately sent into the neighborhood, but with- 
out success: the Indian and his family had van- 
ished from the place, and no trace of the mine 
could be discovered.”’ 

Another story is the following :— 

‘* A certain Franciscan monk, a passionate gam- 
bler, lived at Huancayo. By his friendly offices, he 
had become a favorite among the Indians, to whom 
he often applied when in want of money. One 
day, when he had suffered losses at the hazard- 
table, he begged of an Indian, who was his rela- 
tive, to help him out of his poverty. The Indian 
promised assistance on the following evening ; and 
arrived punctually at the appointed time, with a 
bag full of silver-ore for the monk. This process 
was repeated several times; until the still needy 
monk earnestly prayed that he might be favored 
with a view of the source from which his wants 
had been so often supplied. This request also 
was granted by the friendly relative: and, accord- 
ingly, on the appointed night, three Indians came 
to the house of the Franciscan—desired that he 
would allow them to bandage his eyes—and, he 
assenting, carried him away, on their shoulders, 
some miles among the mountains. There, they 
lifted him down—conducted him down a shaft of 
little depth—and displayed to him a rich and shin- 
ing vein of silver. When he had amply feasted 
his sight, and had taken ore enough for his pres- 
ent necessities, his eyes were again bandaged, and 
he was carried home on the shoulders of his 
guides. On the road, he slily untied his rosary ; 
and dropped a bead here and there, that he might 
have a clue to the mine. Arrived at home, he lay 
down to rest, in the comfortable hope of exploring 
the path to wealth on the following day; but, in 
the course of about two hours, the Indian, his rei- 
ative, came to the door, with his hands full of 
beads—‘ Father,’ said he, as he gave them to 
the monk, ‘ you lost your rosary on the road !" ”’ 

A short extract from the traveller’s journal will 
give some notion of the climate and character of 
the Puna :— 

** 1 had now reached the high plain, 14,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. On each side rose the 
peaks of the Cordilleras clothed in eternal ice— 
gigantic pyramids towering into the heavens. It 
seemed to me as if nature, on these snowy plains 
of the Cordilleras, breathed out her last breath. 
Here life and death met together; and I seemed 
to be arrived at the boundary-line between being 
and annihilation. On which side would my lot 
fall? Icould not guess. How little life had the 
sun awakened around me; where the dull-green 
puna-grass, hardly the height of a finger, mingled 
its hue with the mountain glaciers! Yet here I 
saluted with pleasure, as old friends, the purple- 
blue gentiana and the brown calceolaria. * * As 


I rode further, life awakened in richer variety 


around me: animals and birds appeared—few in 
species, but rich in individuals. Herds of vicunas 
approached me—then fled away with the speed of 
the wind. I saw, in the distance, quiet troops of 
huanacas gazing suspiciously at me, and passing 
along. * * i had ridden on for several hours, 
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observing the varieties of life in this elevated 

Jain, when I came upon a dead mule which had 

en left here by its driver to die of hunger and 
cold. As I approached the carcass, three condors 
rose from their repast ; and hovered, for a while, 
in narrowing circles round my head, as if threat- 
ening punishment for the interruption. It was 
now two o’clock in the afternoon, and I had ridden 
on a gradual ascent since the break of day. My 
panting mule slackened his pace, and seemed un- 
willing to toil up an elevation which lay in my 
route. I dismounted; and, to relieve the beast 
and exercise my limbs, began walking at a rapid 
pace. But, in ‘a short time, the rarity of the air 
began to be felt; and I experienced an oppressive 
sensation which I had never known before. I 
stood still, that I might breathe more freely ; but 
there was no support in the thin air. I tried to 
walk ; but an indescribable distress compelled me 
to halt again. My heart throbbed audibly against 
my side ; my breathing was short and interrupted ; 
a world’s load seemed laid upon my chest; my 
lips were blue and parched, and the small vessels 
of my eyelids were bursting. Then, my senses 
were leaving me: I could neither see, hear, nor 
feel distinctly ; a grey mist was floating before my 
eyes—tinged, at times, with red, when the blood 
gathered on my eyelids. In short, I felt myself 
involved in that strife between life and death, 
which I had before imagined in surrounding na- 
ture. My head became giddy, and I was compelled 
to lie down. If all the riches of the world or the 
glories of heaven had been but a hundred feet 
higher, I could not have stretched out my hand 
towards them. I lay in this half-senseless con- 
dition for some time—until rest had so far restored 
me that I could mount my mule. One of the 


Puna storms now suddenly gathered, and the snow 
began to fall heavily. The sun looked out at in- 


tervals—but only for a moment. My mule could 
searcely wade through the increasing snow. 
Night was coming on ; I had Jost all feeling in my 
feet, and could hardly hold the reins in my be- 
numbed fingers. I was about to yield myself u 

fur lost, when I observed an overhanging bbs 
sheltering a cave. I hastened to explore the spot 
—and found there a shelter from the wind. I un- 
saddled the mule, and made a bed of my cloak 
and trappings. After tying the animal to a stone, 
I appeased my hunger with roasted maize and 
cheese, and lay down to sleep. But scarcely had 
my eyes closed, when an intolerable burning pain 
in my eyelids awakened me. There was no more 
hope of sleep. The hours of the night seemed 
endless. When I reckoned that day must be 
breaking, I opened my eyes, and discovered all 
the misery of my situation. A human corpse had 
served as my pillow. Shuddering, I hastened out 
of the cave, to saddle my mule and leave this dis- 
mal place; but the good beast was lying dead 
upon the ground ;—in his hunger, he had eaten, 
as it appeared, the poisonous garbancillo. Poor 
beast! he had shared some hard adventures with 
me. I turned again towards the cave. The sun 
had risen upon this frozen world ; and, encouraged 
by signs of light and life around me, I ventured to 
inspect the body of my lifeless companion. It 
was the corpse of a half-Indian; and several 
deadly wenthe in the head explained that he had 
been murdered by the slings of Indian robbers, 
who had taken away his clothes. I seized my 
gun, and shot a mountain hare—which served for 
breakfast ; then waited for help. It was near 
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noon when I heard a monotonous, short cry, now 
and then breaking the stillness. Recognizing the 
tones, I mounted on the nearest point of rock ; 
and, looking down, discovered the two Indian 
llama-drivers whom I had met on the previous day. 
I hastened to them; and persuaded them, by the 
gift of a little tobacco, to leave one of their llamas 
with me, to carry my baggage.” 

The people of the Sierra are noted for hospi- 
tality and some other peculiarities. The least 
favorable feature in their disposition is their love 
of carousals—where brandy flows too freely for 
anything like ‘* the feast of reason.’ The super- 
stitious burlesque of Christianity among the Indians 
—of which our author gives an account that we 
should hardly dare to quote—is of the same nature 
with the performances of the Mexican Indians. 
Among the least profane of their grotesque theat- 
ricals, is the following custom :— 

** On Palm Sunday, an image of Christ, seated 
upon an ass, and followed by the foal, is led 
through the town. The Indians strew palm- 
branches in the way ; and fight with each other 
for the honor of spreading their garments to be 
trodden upon by the ass. The creature is destined 
to this service from its birth—and must never bear 
any other burden. It is, indeed, almost esteemed 
holy, and styled the ‘ Burra de Nuestro Sciior.’ 
I have seen such favored animals, in some villages, 
so fat that they could scarcely walk.” 

The writer devotes a chapter to describe the 
lonely, Crusoe-like, mode of life which the natu- 
ralist must lead when he explores the vast forests 
of Peru. He gives, too, a long account of the 
universal use of the coca-plant among the Indians : 
and, strange to say, recommends the use of this 
powerful narcotic, as a relief for severe toil and 
hunger, to European seamen engaged in such ser- 
vices as the Arctic Expedition. 

As in many German books of travels, we notice 
an occasional want of conciseness and precision : 
—but the volumes are interesting, and contain 
useful contributions towards the natural history 
of Peru. 





From the Britannia. 
GEORGE CANNING. 


Tue name of the late Right Honorable George 
Canning has been so prominently brought forward 
in the late debates, that we are induced to give a 
sketch, with some of our personal recollections, of 
that distinguished statesman. A new generation 
has sprung up since his time; a new policy has 
superseded the old; new men fill up the position 
which he and his contemporaries maintained ; and, 
as the most striking distinction of the whole, a 
new spirit, impulse, and power have been infused 
into the people, which, already producing many 
changes, menace the production of more, of a 
fierce character, of a more headlong career, and 
of more irreparable evil. When the history of the 
fifty years which have just closed over us shall 
come to be written by some one worthy of the 
task, Canning will probably be represented as the 
last figure of the old system, and as the first of the 
new ; standing on the boundary which divides the 
government by an aristocracy from the govern- 
ment by a populace, and exhibiting the original 
graces of his early political association combined 
with the energies essential to eminence as a leader 
of the people. 

Of all the crimes of man, there is none more un- 
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pardonable with an old aristocracy than humility 
of origin. To the latest hour of his career George 
Canning was called an adventurer. This stigma 
he retorted in the most effectual style, by the ex- 
hibition of talents which they were compelled to 
praise, and by the possession of power which they 
were rejoiced to share. Still, even by the popu- 
lace, he was called an adventurer. But to them he 
had other modes of appeal. He answered the 
charge with easy scorn, with indignant ridicule, or 
with stern contempt.—* Me, an adventurer !’’ 
** well, so be it! To such a charge I am willing 
to plead guilty. I came before you to be your 
representative. I am one of the people, and I am 
only the fitter to be your representative. I came 
to you relying on no other claims than those of 
character. I look to neither patrician patronage 
nor party recommendation. Is it in this free coun- 
try, in this nation, whose boast, and it can have 
none nobler, is, that the road of honor is open to 
every man, that 1 am to apologize for being born 
in a private station? If—to depend wholly on the 
people as their representative—if, as a servant of 
the crown, to lean on no other support than public 
confidence—if this is to be an adventurer, I plead 
guilty to the charge. I would not exchange those 
feelings and that situation to have an ancestry of a 
hundred generations.”’ 

Those were manly sentiments. Yet the birth 
of Canning was from a line of gentlemen ; and, 
though he might not reckon the peerage in his 
genealogy, he had blood in his veins that ascended 
to the fourteenth century. 

The father was a barrister, the son of a family 
of fortune in Ireland. By falling in love ‘* with- 
out his father’s permission,’’ he alienated his Irish 
connection, and came to live by his pen in Eng- 
land, his principal dependence being on a wretched 
annuity of £150 a year. He wrote poetry with 
some vigor, and political pamphlets with some 
suecess. But the French proverb is true. ‘Il 
n’y aque bonheur, et malheur.”’ II] luck lay on 
him, and no man, let his abilities be however 
brilliant, ever broke that spell. All his plans 
served only to prolong the struggle ; he sank year 
by year. The prefatory lines to an edition of his 
poems in 1767 contain some expressions of this 
feeling which it is painful to read even at this dis- 
tanee of time. 

They are addressed to a friend his old pre- 
ceptor :-— 


‘* Formed by thy care to hopes of simplest praise, 
Taught to pursue the best and safest ways ; 

The paths to honor, riches, and renown, 

How have I fallen beneath fell fortune’s frown ! 
Hard, if all hope were dead, all spirit gone, 

And every prospect closed—at thirty-one.” 


In the midst of his difficulties he married. His 
celebrated son was born on the 11th of April, 
1770. But he was now dying, and, on the 11th 
of April, 1771, the anniversary of his son’s birth, 
he closed the long and cheerless labor of his ex- 
istence. 

Those are the examples which make us shrink 
at the abuse of wealth. There must have been 
many a man of wealth acquainted with the difficul- 
ties of this struggling and suffering man. Yet 
there does not appear to have been a single help- 
ing hand put forth to save him from ruin. What 
was it to them if a being ef genius, of accomplish- 
ment, and intellectual industry perished before 
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their eyes? They had other employment for their 
tens and fifty thousands a year. The rent of an 
opera box, the purchase of a ring, the price of a 
racer, might have rescued him from the bitterness 
of solitude and despair. But he was suffered to 
sink and die. 

The same spirit of sullen apathy and haughty 
selfishness subsists at this hour. The man will 
give £500 for his portrait, or £5,000 for a picture 
to hang in his gallery, who would not give 5s. to 
lighten the difficulties even of al] the genius of the 
globe. Every object of vanity or folly, of paltry 
pride or abortive ambition, has its price, and the 
price is readily paid; but there the account is 
closed with mankind. There is no habit which 
ealls more powerfully for reform than the apathy 
of rank and opulence ! 

George Canning, after receiving the rudiments 
of education at a school in the neighborhood of 
Winchester, was sent to Eton, where he joined a 
boy debating club, was a contributor to a boy 

riodical paper, and wrote verses of the usual 

yish calibre. 

Eton has the reputation of making the fortunes 
of poor students by forming connections with the 
rich. But Canning’s Etonian intercourse fell 
among a singularly lacklustre generation. No 
name of any future distinction is mentioned among 
them, except those of Ellis and Frere. Even they 
were twinkling lights, and were soon extinguished 
in the glow of public life. But in Christ Church, 
Oxford, he found associations of higher value. 
Jenkinson, (afterwards Lord Liverpool,) Sturges 
Bourne, Lords Holland, Grenville, Carlisle, and 
others of the same rank, all intended for public 
life, were students of his college ; and his grace- 
ful scholarship, and still more gracefu] manners, 
gained him at once general respect and general 
popularity. 

An initiation of this order naturally led to a life 
of politics. In those days there were whigs and 
tories. They are no more. The parties are 
gone, and the names are almost as obsolete as the 

arties. The simple object of both was power. 

he parliamentary contests had lost all their reality 
since the American war. Public men played their 
game in parliament almost as exclusively as in the 
clubs of St. James’ street. Clever men made 
clever speeches. Fox, once in every three 
months, charged Pitt with his early propensities 
to reform, and Pitt as often charged Fox with the 
scandalous flexibility of the coalition. The public 
amused themselves with both, stood by as at a 
match in a fencing school, numbered the hits 
given and received, and, when both performers 
were wearied, quietly saw them change their 
costume, lay by their foils, and walk away from 
the place of exhibition. And this ‘‘ passage of 
—— they called the noblest privilege of British 
iberty. 

But other times and things were at hand. Ina 
— of the most profound peace known in 

urope for a hundred years—in a scene of Euro- 

an progress unexampled since the revival of 

uropean knowledge—the age of barbarism seemed 
suddenly to have returned. If Europe had been 
instantly overspread with the swamps and forests 
of the sixth century, and those swamps and forests 
pouring out a savage invasion of the wolf and the 
panther by millions, the consternation could not 
have been more universal, or the resistance more 
hopeless. The continent was devastated at once. 





The masters of its thrones either fled or perished, 
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and the supremacy of brute force seemed to be the 
destiny of all nations. But the sea was the 
barrier of England, and she preserved her soil un- 
ravaged. 

e can now glance back in safety on this 
period, and see the infinite blunders committed by 
the most renowned statesmanship, the marvellous 
shallowness of the most profound political sagacity, 
the measureless ignorance of the most experienced, 
and, above all, the astonishing escapes which we 
had from utter ruin. But terror sobers the vanity 
even of politicians. The whigs were startled at 
their own extravagances, and dared play their 
antics no more; public council, forced by the 
hazards of the crisis to grow serious, became 
rational and real. The question was no longer 
how to displace the minister, but how to preserve 
the empire. The public would endure the artisti- 
cal dexterity of the masters of rhetoric no more, 
and disputation gave way to the demand for 
national wisdom. The whigs, already reduced to 
the skeleton of a party, sank from the public eye, 
and no one dreamed of either exhuming the re- 
mains or invoking the spirit. Pitt, in unquestioned 
power, was now the natural refuge of the state, 
and every man of opposition who had either prop- 
erty to protect or principle to maintain took 
refuge under his shadow. 

It was at this time that George Canning came 
into public life. There is a romantic story that 
Pitt, struck with his talents, sent for him, inquired 
his political tastes, and proposed to bring him into 
parliament. But the story belongs to Arcadia 
more than to Downing-street. No English min- 
ister ever selects his young performers like a 
ballet-master, from their display at a rehearsal. 
Pitt was the last man to submit to the trouble of 
temptation, or to the chance of a refusal; and 
Canning, though never capable of being charged 
with a dishonorable passion for place, was never 
destitute of that quickness of vision which sees 
future office in present zeal, or that niceness of 
tact which at once discovers on which side of the 
parliamentaryefield the soil promises to be most 
productive. Still, an introducer was necessary, 
and he could not have a more effective one than 
his honest and heavy friend Jenkinson. 

This son of old Lord Liverpool had been born 
for office. Every sinew and bone of his frame was 
long before paid for by the public. With him, if 
parliament was purgatory, Downing-street was 
paradise. To do hisduty behind his desk—and he 
did it faithfully—to make an appointed speech 
once a month, and no man could do it with more 
toilsome sincerity, and to receive his handsome 
salary four times a year, and his punctuality in 
this point was never denied—formed the outline of 
his political history. And such is the memorable 
effect of perseverance, that his rise was as uninter- 
rupted as it was unnoticed. The country became 
so much accustomed to see him in office that it felt 
no surprise when it at length saw him in the 
premiership ; and there, alike unmoved and un- 
assailed, he remained for eleven years, and would 
probably have remained for ten times the number 
if disease or nature had not prohibited his minis- 
terial perpetuity. 

Canning had been a whig. Every showy 
schoolboy is at heart a whig, as every rational 
man is at heart a tory. He had been patted on 
the head when in petticoats by Fox ; and had tried 
on his first principles under the helping hand of 
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Sheridan ; but Fox living on a subscription, and 
Sheridan living on nothing, might have awakened 
a hermit to the barrenness of opposition; and 
Canning, with all the ardor of genius and of 
proselytism, devoted himself to Downing street 
forever. 

Still it would be injustice to his memory, as 
well as to a great cause, to doubt that he had 
taken the side of personal honor and political wis- 
dom. There is now no longer any attempt to 
defend the rebellion of France. There never was 
any doubt of its guilt in the mind of any honest 
man. It was an insurrection against more than 
the French monarchy; it was an insurrection 
against all government, against all human rights, 
| against all property, all order, and all principle. 
If the eye of man could embody the invisible 
things of that world of darkness from which the 
evil of the earth is administered, it would have 
seen in the ascent of that spirit of overthrow a new 
enemy commissioned to visit human crime with 
new suffering and new sorrow. While Jacobin- 
ism struck the unfortunate king from his throne, 
and usurped it with a diadem of fire, and the axe 
for a sceptre, it commenced a reign of havoc in 
France by a manifesto of havoe to the continent. 
Once in possession of Europe, it would have been 
in possession of the world. All property would 
| have been a prey, all life a sacrifice, all religion a 
fable, all morals a mockery, until some fearful in- 
| terposition of the great Disposer of man and his 
| destinies vindicated his own providence, and turned 
the globe into a dungeon or a grave. 

Times like those may come again. France is 

not the only country which may be frenzied by the 
/rabble. It is only wisdom to be prepared against 
| the coming trial, and the noblest preparation is to 
be found in the voices that still speak from the 
‘dust of memorable men. No one will suspect 
|Grattan of a passion for the prerogative. Yet 
| what was the Janguage of this great political pro- 
| phet in 1795 !— 
** The speech from the throne goes to three 
| objects—the preservation of Europe, the harmony 
| of the present generation, and the education of the 
| future. We cannot debate the causes of the war; 
we deliberate on the danger of Europe, and our 
‘own. Do not depreciate so much your danger, or 
| your preéminence, as to imagine that you are no 
| more concerned in the evils of the times than to 
read the Gazetle which relates them, nor forget 
that you have raised your head too high on the 
_ globe not to encounter the storm. If the continent 
/shall belong to France—if all the coast, from 
| Holland to Brest, shall belong to France—this 
‘island (Ireland) must sink to the bottom of the 
ocean.”’ 

He follows up the view of French physical 
power by the exposition of the greater peril of her 
principles :— 

‘** A strip of land, a barren island, a remote and 
uncultivated tract, the speculation of the produce 
of a waste, or the vision of a punctilio of honor, do 
,hot now, as once, kindle Europe to arms. It is 
| Europe herself and her islands that are at stake— 
princes, potentates, her orders and degrees, the 
creature and the Creator. It follows that the 
| present object of the war is not, because it cannot 
be, to interfere with the internal government of 
|France. It is to prevent her interference with 
every realm and government, by arms, intrigues, 
jand money—by land and by sea—in consequence 
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pardonable with an old aristocracy than humility 
of origin. To the latest hour of his career George 
Canning was called an adventurer. This stigma 
he retorted in the most effectual style, by the ex- 
hibition of talents which they were compelled to 
praise, and by the possession of power which they 
were rejoiced to share. Still, even by the popu- 
lace, he was called an adventurer. But to them he 
had other modes of appeal. He answered the 
charge with easy scorn, with indignant ridicule, or 
with stern contempt.—* Me, an adventurer !’’ 
** well, so be it! To such a charge I am willing 
to plead guilty. I came before you to be your 
representative. Iam one of the people, and I am 
only the fitter to be your representative. I came 
to you relying on no other claims than those of 
character. I look to neither patrician patronage 
nor party recommendation. Is it in this free coun- 
try, in this nation, whose boast, and it can have 
none nobler, is, that the road of honor is open to 
every man, that | am to apologize for being born 
in a private station’ If—to depend wholly on the 
people as their representative—if, as a servant of 
the crown, to lean on no other support than public 
confidence—if this is to be an adventurer, I plead 
guilty to the charge. I would not exchange those 
feelings and that situation to have an ancestry of a 
hundred generations.”’ 

Those were manly sentiments. Yet the birth 
of Canning was from a line of gentlemen ; and, 
though he might not reckon the peerage in his 
genealogy, he had blood in his veins that ascended 
to the fourteenth century. 

The father was a barrister, the son of a family 
of fortune in Ireland. By falling in love ‘* with- 
out his father’s permission,’’ he alienated his Irish 
connection, and came to live by his pen in Eng- 
land, his principal dependence being on a wretched 
annuity of £150 a year. He wrote poetry with 
some vigor, and political pamphlets with some 
success. But the French proverb is true. ‘* II 
n’y aque bonheur, et malheur.’’ Ill luck lay on 
him, and ne man, let his abilities be however 
brilliant, ever broke that spell. All his plans 
served only to prolong the struggle ; he sank year 
by year. The prefatory lines to an edition of his 
poems in 1767 contain some expressions of this 
feeling which it is painful to read even at this dis- 
tance of time. 

They are addressed to a friend his old pre- 
ceptor :— 


‘* Formed by thy care to hopes of simplest praise, 
Taught to pursue the best and safest ways ; 

The paths to honor, riches, and renown, 

How have I fallen beneath fell fortune’s frown ! 
Hard, if all hope were dead, all spirit gone, 

And every prospect closed—at tharty-one.”’ 


In the midst of his difficulties he married. His 
celebrated son was born on the 11th of April, 
1770. But he was now dying, and, on the 11th 
of April, 1771, the anniversary of his son’s birth, 
he closed the long and cheerless labor of his ex- 
istence. 

Those are the examples which make us shrink 
at the abuse of wealth. There must have been 
many a man of wealth acquainted with the difficul- 
ties of this struggling and suffering man. Yet 
there does not appear to have been a single help- 
ing hand put forth to save him from ruin, What 
was it to them if a being ef genius, of aceomplish- 
ment, and intellectual industry perished before 
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their eyes? They had other og ep for their 
tens and fifty thousands a year. The rent of an 
opera box, the purchase of a ring, the price of a 
racer, might have rescued him from the bitterness 
of solitude and despair. But he was suffered to 
sink and die. 

The same spirit of sullen apathy and haughty 
selfishness subsists at this hour. The man will 
give £500 for his portrait, or £5,000 for a picture 
to hang in his gallery, who would not give 5s. to 
lighten the difficulties even of all the genius of the 
globe. Every object of vanity or folly, of paltry 
pride or abortive ambition, has its price, and the 
price is readily paid; but there the account is 
closed with mankind. There is no habit which 
calls more powerfully for reform than the apathy 
of rank and opulence ! 

George Canning, after receiving the rudiments 
of education at a school in the neighborhood of 
Winchester, was sent to Eton, where he joined a 
boy debating club, was a contributor to a boy 
periodical paper, and wrote verses of the usual 
boyish calibre. 

Eton has the reputation of making the fortunes 
of poor students by forming connections with the 
rich. But Canning’s Etonian intercourse fell 
among a singularly lacklustre generation. No 
name of any future distinction is mentioned among 
them, except those of Ellis and Frere. Even they 
were twinkling lights, and were soon extinguished 
in the glow of public life. But in Christ Church, 
Oxford, he found associations of higher value. 
Jenkinson, (afterwards Lord Liverpool,) Sturges 
Bourne, Lords Holland, Grenville, Carlisle, and 
others of the same rank, all intended for public 
life, were students of his college ; and his grace- 
ful scholarship, and still more graceful] manners, 
gained him at once general respect and general 
popularity. 

An initiation of this order naturally led to a life 
of politics. In those days there were whigs and 
tories. They are no more. The parties are 
gone, and the names are almost as obsolete as the 

arties. The simple object of both was power. 

he parliamentary contests had lost all their reality 
since the American war. Public men played their 
game in parliament almost as exclusively as in the 
clubs of St. James’ street. Clever men made 
clever speeches. Fox, once in every three 
months, charged Pitt with his early propensities 
to reform, and Pitt as often charged Fox with the 
scandalous flexibility of the coalition. The public 
amused themselves with both, stood by as at a 
match in a fencing school, numbered the hits 
given and received, and, when both performers 
were wearied, quietly saw them change their 
costume, lay by their foils, and walk away from 
the place of exhibition. And this ‘‘ passage of 
— they called the noblest privilege of British 
iberty. 

Bat other times and things were at hand. Ina 
— of the most profound peace known in 

urope for a hundred years—in a scene of Euro- 
_ progress unexampled since the revival of 

uropean knowledge—the age of barbarism seemed 
suddenly to have returned. If Europe had been 
instantly overspread with the swamps and forests 
of the sixth century, and those swamps and forests 
pouring out a savage invasion of the wolf and the 
— by millions, the consternation could not 
ave been more universal, or the resistance more 
hopeless. The continent was devastated at once. 
The masters of its thrones either fled or perished, 
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Sheridan ; but Fox living on a subscription, and 
Sheridan living on nothing, might have awakened 
a hermit to the barrenness of opposition; and 
Canning, with all the ardor of genius and of 
proselytism, devoted himself to Downing street 
forever. 

Still it would be injustice to his memory, as 
well as to a great cause, to doubt that he had 
taken the side of personal honor and political wis- 
dom. There is now no longer any attempt to 
defend the rebellion of France. There never was 
any doubt of its guilt in the mind of any honest 
man. It was an insurrection against more than 
the French monarchy; it was an insurrection 
against all government, against all human rights, 
against all property, all order, and all principle. 
If the eye of man could embody the invisible 
things of that world of darkness from which the 
evil of the earth is administered, it would have 
seen in the ascent of that spirit of overthrow a new 
enemy commissioned to visit human crime with 
the skeleton of a party, sank from the public eye, | new suffering and new sorrow. While Jacobin- 
and no one dreamed of either exhuming the re-| ism struck the unfortunate king from his throne, 
mains or invoking the spirit. Pitt, in unquestioned | and usurped it with a diadem of fire, and the axe 
power, was now the natural refuge of the state, | for a sceptre, it commenced a reign of havoc in 
and every man of opposition who had either prop- | France by a manifesto of havoe to the continent. 
erty to protect or principle to maintain took | Once in possession of Europe, it would have been 
refuge under his shadow. in possession of the world. All property would 

It was at this time that George Canning came | have been a prey, all life a sacrifice, all religion a 
into public life. ‘There is a romantic story that | fable, all morals a mockery, until some fearful in- 
Pitt, struck with his talents, sent for him, inquired | terposition of the great Dispuser of man and his 
his political tastes, and proposed to bring him into destinies vindicated his own providence, and turned 
parliament. But the story belongs to Arcadia the globe into a dungeon or a grave. 
more than to Downing-street. No English min- | Times like those may come again. France is 
ister ever selects his young performers like a/| not the only country which may be frenzied by the 
ballet-master, from their display at a rehearsal.| rabble. It is only wisdom to be prepared against 
Pitt was the last man to submit to the trouble of | the coming trial, and the noblest preparation is to 
temptation, or to the chance of a refusal; and) be found in the voices that still speak from the 
Canning, though never capable of being charged | dust of memorable men. No one will suspect 
with a dishonorable passion for place, was never) Grattan of a passion for the prerogative. Yet 
destitute of that quickness of vision which sees | what was the language of this great political pro- 
future office in present zeal, or that niceness of | phet in 1795 '— 
tact which at once discovers on which side of the| ‘* The speech from the throne goes to three 
parliamentaryefield the soil promises to be most | objects—the preservation of Europe, the harmony 
productive. ‘Still, an introducer was necessary, | of the present generation, and the education of the 
and he could not have a more effective one than | future. We cannot debate the causes of the war; 
his honest and heavy friend Jenkinson. we deliberate on the danger of Europe, and our 

This son of old Lord Liverpool had been born} own. Do not depreciate so much your danger, or 
for office. Every sinew and bone of his frame was | your preéminence, as to imagine that you are no 
long before paid for by the public. With him, if | more concerned in the evils of the times than to 
parliament was purgatory, Downing-street was/ read the Gazetfe which relates them, nor forget 
paradise. To do hisduty behind his desk—and he | that you have raised your head too high on the 
did it faithfully—to make an appointed speech | globe not to encounter the storm. If the continent 
once a month, and no man could do it with more | shall belong to France—if all the coast, from 
toilsome sincerity, and to receive his handsome | Holland to Brest, shall belong to France—this 
salary four times a year, and his punctuality in| island (Ireland) must sink to the bottom of the 


and the supremacy of brute force seemed to be the 
destiny of all nations. But the sea was the 
barrier of England, and she preserved her soil un- 
ravaged. 

e can now glance back in safety on this 
period, and see the infinite blunders committed by 
the most renowned statesmanship, the marvellous 
shallowness of the most profound political sagacity, 
the measureless ignorance of the most experienced, 
and, abové all, the astonishing escapes which we 
had from utter ruin. But terror sobers the vanity 
even of politicians. The whigs were startled at 
their own extravagances, and dared play their 
antics no more; public council, forced by the 
hazards of the crisis to grow serious, became 
rational and real. The question was no longer 
how to displace the minister, but how to preserve 
the empire. The public would endure the artisti- 
cal dexterity of the masters of rhetoric no more, 
and disputation gave way to the demand for 
national wisdom. The whigs, already reduced to 











this point was never denied—formed the outline of 
his political history. And such is the memorable 
effect of perseverance, that his rise was as uninter- 
rupted as it was unnoticed. The country became 
so much accustomed to see him in office that it felt 
no surprise when it at length saw him in the 
premiership ; and there, alike unmoved and un- 
assailed, he remained for eleven years, and would 
probably have remained for ten times the number 
if disease or nature had not prohibited his minis- 
terial perpetuity. 

Canning had been a whig. Every showy 
schoolboy is at heart a whig, as every rational 
man is at heart a tory. He had been patted on 
the head when in petticoats by Fox ; and had tried 
on his first principles under the helping hand of 


ocean.”” 

He follows up the view of French physical 
power by the exposition of the greater peril of her 
principles :— 

‘* A strip of land, a barren island, a remote and 
uncultivated tract, the speculation of the produce 
of a waste, or the vision of a punctilio of honor, do 
not now, as once, kindle Europe to arms. It is 
Europe herself and her islands that are at stake— 
princes, potentates, her orders and degrees, the 
creature and the Creator. It follows that the 
| present object of the war is not, because it cannot 
be, to interfere with the internal government of 
| France. It is to prevent her interference with 
/every realm and government, by arms, intrigues, 
‘and money—by land and by sea—in consequence 
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of her great successes, and in pursuance of her 
elementary decree, passed as a principle, with- 
drawn as an expedient, but acted on as a maxim.”’ 

In a succeeding passage, whose metaphorical 
richness only increases its logical force and its his- 
toric conviction, this great speaker depicts the 
republican ‘* freedom” of France :— 

** As little does the present state of the war 
attack the liberty of France. I wish that she had 
liberty, [ wish that there was anything in her in- 
ternal situation that promised liberty to herself or 
security to Europe. No nation, perhaps, under- 
stands liberty better than yourself. But did you, 
in your struggles, ever imagine such a species of 
liberty’ Her liberty is death, and her state bed- 
lam, where the sceptre is broken into ten thousand 
scorpions, in the hands of ten thousand maniacs, 
scourging one another for offences only to be ex- 
ceeded by the barbarity with which they are pun- 
ished. The principles of such a revolution, the 
active nature of its framers, the natural genius of 
the people, the hopes of acquisition and the love 
of intrigue, the doctrine which they promulgate 
and the alarms which they give, find or make an 
enemy of the rest of Europe. Such a revolution 
must be a war!”? 

This was the language of a man who saw the 
truth and had the honesty to speak it. It had 
been already uttered by the great minister of Eng- 
land. It was now echoed all round the horizon. 
Fox committed the infinite folly of denying that it 
was the voice of the people, and was instantly 
confuted by seeing himself left alone. His char- 
acter changed from the victorious leader of the 
aristocracy into the baffled tempter of the popu- 
lace ; living only to show into what political aban- 
donment false principles might. throw the most 
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powerful head of the most powerful party, and 
exiled from power until his great rival was in the 
grave. 

The accession of Canning to the minister was 
important at the time. The war languished. The 
animation of the first conflicts had passed away. 
The pressure of a defence which embraced all 


Europe was painfully felt. The war had begun 
to be a war of protocols and pamphlets, and 
opinion teok the place of arms. Canning’s dex- 
terity of wit and elegance of scholarship were 
incomparably fitted for this state of things. The 
laugh had hitherto been on the side of the whigs. 
To their utter astonishment they found themselves 
suddenly assailed by a pungency keener than their 
own, plied with an activity to which their satire 
was tardy and languid. The weekly journal, the 
‘*Anti-jacobin,”’ was projected by Canning. His 
easy pleasantry was invigorated by his knowledge 
of public life ; his classic epigrams were pointed 
by an intimacy with individual character ; and his 
natural elegance of style cut deep without the 
offence of personal coarseness. ‘The pen in his 
hand performed less the office of the stiletto than 
of the sting of some insect, floating on brilliant 
wings, lightly touching but keenly felt, and leav- 
ing the mark of its puncture long behind. The 
'augh was now against the whigs. The Rolliad 
was flung by as too heavy for the livelier fashion 
of the time ; and the grave severities of its labori- 
ous caricatures were thrown into the dust of the 
library, while the slight but speaking outlines of 
‘** The Anti-jacobin’’ were the sport of every high- 
bred table. 

But Canning was now to be occupied in efforts 
of a higher rank. The difficulties of the war 
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thickened. Ireland had revolted, and been coerced 
only by force of arms ; the channel fleet had muti- 
nied ; the revolutionary clubs began to hold more 
menacing language. ‘The people grew weary of 
a war, which gave them no subject of national tri- 
umph, nor even stimulated their public spirit by 
casual defeat. All that was not complaint was 
lassitude. At length Pitt yielded to the ery for 
eace. A negotiation was begun wjth France. 
ts fate might have been easily foretold. For 
when did a republic ever sto with the prospect of 
triumph before it? Lord Malmesbury, on whose 
tomb might be written for his whole history, ‘ A 
diplomatist who never succeeded,’’ was the nego- 
tiator. His fate was to fail. The French de- 
manded conditions which were meant to make the 
war perpetual, or to bring England on her knees. 
Tierney, the whig organ, made a motion actually 
St the hopelessness of fighting for the 
cause of Europe, the irrevocable triumph of 
France, and the necessity of English submission. 
The speech sealed the fate of the whigs. Can- 
ning rose, and, by appealing to the natural manli- 
ness of the nation, swept his antagonist from the 
field. He pointed out the infinite treachery which 
had rewarded all confidence in the republic ; the 
calamities of its alliance, the plunder, the misery, 
the insults which followed in its track ; and then 
demanded whether England was to sheath the 
sword simply to receive the yoke of France— 
whether she was to give up in the beginning of 
the contest all that could be exacted from her in 
the last extremity of ruin, or to surrender the last 
hope of the recovery of Europe, while she retained 
all her original strength, while the war had been 
to her only a succession of victories, and while the 
indignation of mankind was only awaiting the 
opportunity of a magnanimous revenge. 
From this period he was regarded as the most 
ecnspicuous man of the senate, excepting Pitt and 


' Fox ; his progress was predicted, and the highest 


employments of the state seemed only to await the 
work of time. But nothing is more fallible than 
the prediction which decides on fhe fortunes of 
politicians. It was not till twenty-six years after 
this period that he attained the natural object of 
his ambition—the premiership. In the interval he 
had held various high offices, and, among the rest, 
that of foreign secretary. Yet it is from this 
point of his history that those who desire to re- 
spect his memory would most willingly be silent. 
Aftera life of hostility to whiggism, he allied him- 
self to the whigs ; after the most contemptuous 
exposure of their follies, their fictions, and their 
perfidy, he restored their fallen party as recruits to 
his cabinet. The eloquent denouncer of Fox, he 
imitated his example in a coalition. And for all 
these unhappy sacrifices he enjoyed the premier- 
ship, from the 12th of April to the 30th of August, 
1827—four months and a helf of mental pain and 
political trial, which probably hurried this brilliant 
spirit to his grave. He died at the age of fifty- 
seven, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, at 
the foot of Pitt's tomb. 

Cannings true destination was parliament. He 
was an admirable debater, clear, keen, and dex- 
trous. His claims to the higher rank of an orator 
are more doubtful. We look in vain for those 
noble bursts of feeling, those raptures of magnifi- 
cent thought, and that power of rich and original 
illustration which form the essentials of the great 
orator. His style, blameless, polished, and ex- 
hibiting unwearied refinement, wants the noblest 
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attribute of eloquence—force ; often delighting the 
hearer, he seldom charms the reader ; and we find 
in his finest efforts but little that speaks to the 
imagination, and nothing that subdues the heart. 
He has left us none of those passages which chain 
the reader to the page, impress the involuntary 
recollection, and give a spontaneous elevation to 
the mind. 

Canning was a poet, but his poetry was slight 
and occasional. He wrote with the taste of an 
educated mind; but he seldom soared beyond 
vers de société. When he attempted higher 
flights he failed, and his poem of ‘* New Morality” 
only exhibits the preciseness of Pope without his 
wit, and the heaviness of Dryden without his power. 

But it is remarkable, though not uncharacteris- 
tic, in the busy and ambitious life of office, that 
perhaps no minister since Walpole exhibited so 
little of ministerial protection or public patronage 
to literature. Campbell the poet’s pension of 
£200 a year, a scandalous dole for a man of 
genius, was the gift of Addington. Scott’s 
patronage was the act of the prince. But, ina 
period of singularly vigorous authorship, the most 
accomplished member of the cabinet seems to have 
looked on, meanly insensible to the delight of fos- 
tering early ability, heartlessly unmoved by the 
difficulties of a life of authorship, and unwisely 
neglectful of the honors which a well-employed 
patronage reflects on the nation. An under clerk 
in his office palpably had more merit in his eyes 
than the whole authorship of England. He 
might have been an illustrious promoter of na- 
tional literature; but he did nothing, and thus 
threw away one of the noblest securities against 
oblivion. 





From the Britannia. 
IBRAHIM PASHA IN THE MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICTS. 


Tue Egyptian prince has been since our last 
publication engaged in a tour through the manu- 
facturing districts, where, as in his visits to the 
public institutions of the metropolis, his attention 
has been chiefly directed to the useful and practi- 
eal. We are told that he seemed struck with 
wonder and admiration as he passed from one to 
another of the gigantic workshops, frequently ex- 
claiming that he was no longer surprised at the 
greatness of a country that possessed such machin- 
ery and powers of production. It is expected that 
he will return to London in about a week. A 
grand review is said to be in contemplation for his 
entertainment ; and he will be taken to see Wool- 
wich, and other metropolitan lions with which he 
has not yet made acquaintance. 

On Saturday, before his departure for Birming- 
ham, Ibrahim visited the Horticultural Society’s 
gardens at Chiswick, where he displayed his usual 
inquisitiveness, often pushing his interrogatories 
to the utmost limit of his conductor's comprehen- 
sion. He was pleased to admire many of the tri- 
umphs of gardening displayed to him, and, after 
making a tour of the tents where the flowers and 
fruits were displayed, he was conducted by the 
Marquis of Normanby and the Earl of Auckland 
to a tent, where a collation had been prepared for 
his refection. Here, it appears, he was exposed 
to some rude curiosity, for a reporter tells us :— 
“If the person whose official duty it was to make 
fitting preparations for the commodious privacy of 
a guest whose presence he had so sedulously 








sought had previously determined to make the 
most of his lion by exhibiting him at feeding time 
to an admiring public, he could not have contrived 
this part of his show with greater skill than did 
the exile at this establishment. The tent 
wherein Ibrahim Pasha and his suite sat at table 
was quite exposed to the public gaze; and, as the 
gardens were teeming with the multitudes who had 
been attracted by the notice of his intended visit, 
acrowd was speedily collected around the spot, 
and his actions, and every trifling gesture, as well 
as the quantity and quality of the viands and fruits 
of which he was partaking, were loudly and perti- 
naciously scanned and discussed. In vain the po- 
licemen in waiting tried to ward off the crowd. 
At length the Pasha rose from the table, and, be- 
ing conducted by the Earl of Auckland to his car- 
riage, thanked his noble host, through the medium 
of Nubar Effendi, for the entertainment he had re- 
ceived, and was conveyed to Mivart’s.’’ His high- 
ness and suite, except Suleiman Pasha, who re- 
mained in town, departed from the Euston-square 
station of the London and Birmingham railway by 
the five o’clock afternoon train for Birmingham, 
where they arrived at eight o’clock. Ibrahim 
travelled in the carriage built for the accommoda- 
tion of the Queen Dowager. ‘The Pasha and his 
party arrived at Birmingham at eight o’clock, and 
proceeded direct to Dee’s hotel. After taking 
some refreshment he appeared on the balcony 
smoking his pipe, and enjoying the dolce far niente 
in true oriental style. He retired early to bed. 

On Sunday the Pasha visited the castle and 
grounds of Warwick, and the town of Leamington, 
returning in the evening to Birmingham, where he 
again gratified the multitude by appearing on the 
baleony. 

On Monday he commenced his inspection of the 
principal show-rooms and manufactories of Bir- 
mingham, with a visit to the electro-plate works of 
Mr. Collis, who is Turkish consul at that town. Mr. 
Collis struck for his highness a silver medal, con- 











| taining Ibrahim’s name in the exergue, and the date 
| of his visit, and the operation of gilding this medal 
| by the electro process was subsequently performed 
| in the presence of the prince. In the course of the 
morning his highness visited successively a pin man- 
ufactory, a brass-bedstead manufactory, and a glass- 
house ; in the latter the prince appeared more than 
ordinarily interested. Glass, from its resemblance 
to the rarest product of nature, has always excited 
in the east a peculiar degree of interest ; and it is on 
record that the successful issue of an embassy once 
turned upon a happy present of this dazzling and 
brittle material. When the materials of which the 
glass is composed were shown to the prince, he asked 
if every sort of sand was equally good for the pur- 
pose, when he was told that it required a very pe- 
culiar kind in order to produce the species of glass 
he was inspecting. He seemed interested in being 
told that arsenic, the deadliest of the mineral poi- 
sons, formed an essential ingredient in the compo- 
sition of glass; and when it was affirmed that if 
plates of ground glass were placed (without being 
polished) one upon another, they would adhere to- 
gether, his astonishment reached the bounds of 
incredulity. In the afternoon, having lunched and 
taken his half hour’s repose, Ibrahim was con- 
ducted by Major Dickson to three other factories 
—namely, a pen, a papier maché, and a button fac- 
tory. 

Some remarks made on the perseverance with 
which Ibrahim pursued his researches into our in- 
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dustrial economy on this day will apply to every | his manual dexterity, and stopped during the pro- 
other day he spent in the great centre of our man-| cess ‘ ad lui faire plaisir,’’ as Colonel Bonfort 
ufactures in metal :—** Not all the stinks, heats,| said. The next object of curiosity was a wire- 
closeness of atmosphere, crowding, climbing of | drawing and metal rolling mill, from whence the 
narrow stairs, or other concomitants of such re-| Pasha proceeded to the corporation gun-barrel 
searches, could move his Egyptian highness from | proof-house, where the master-proofer had pre- 
his purpose. Up he went into the garrets and | pared a volley of 120 guns, which were discharged 
workrooms, and down again into the cellars, with| while his highness was in the place. He was 
as much resolution as if he were climbing a breach | very much amused at the Britannia nail factory, 
or undermining a fortification ; and, doubtless, he | which he next visited, where every kind of this 
has stored up in his recollection a rich treasury of | article, from the tenpenny nail, so famous in nur- 
observation with which to regale his future medi-| sery song, down to the smallest tin-tack, is tarned 
tation and to form the subject of conversation with | by millions out of hand. ‘The celerity of the op- 
his friend, companion, and faithful officer, Colonel | eration and the vast number of nail-cutting ma- 
Bonfort, whose assiduity in worming out little odds! chines driven by one steam-engine appeared to 
and ends of facts and statistics, and whose kind-| have resolved the difficulty which the prince had 
ness in coming to the rescue of Nubar Effendi} previously felt as to how it was possible to sel] 
(when overcome, which he seldom is, by the diffi-; these useful articles of manufacture at such appa- 
culties of English operative explanations) is bound-| rently incommensurate prices. In the afternoon 
less. It may, perhaps, be proper to add that his| Ibrahim visited the gun factory of Mr. Westley 
highness has given some very liberal orders for| Richards, where firearms of the most costly and 
Birmingham staples.”’ admirable workmanship are made, after which he 

Ibrahim’s sight-seeing on Monday closed with a} went to the military sword and musket manufacto- 
ludicrous incident. It appears that the Pasha was/| ry of Messrs. Sargeant, where the manner in which 
informed that the skin of a whale was to be exhib-| the gun-barrels are formed out of the huge masses 
ited at one of the booths lately erected at the mid-| of red hot iron was displayed to him through al! 
summer fair, and his highness eee, “angen its stages. The price of these weapons, as well 
a car to convey him to the exhibition. The pro-| as of the regulation swords furnished for the naval 

rietor, who had been previously apprised of his | service, formed a subject of minute investigation. 
iighness’ intention to honor him with a visit, im-| Wednesday was devoted by Ibrahim to a tour in 
mediately proceeded to set his house in order, and the vicinity of Birmingham for the purpose of visit- 
determined on making the most of his distinguished ing some establishments of a grander character 
visitor. In a short time the Pasha and one of his, than he had previously an opportunity of inspect- 
attendants arrived, as they thought, quite private-| ing. He was early astir, and after visiting the free 
ly, and were immediately conducted into the exhi-| grammar school in New-street, where he made a 
bition-booth. The proprietor then made his ap-| number of minute and intelligent inquiries into the 
pearance on the outer platform, and with a stento-| system of education pursued there, he proceeded 
rian voice announced that he had then for exhibi-' direct to the Soho works, which still exist in the 
tion the monstrous whale, with which he judiciously name of the memorable firm of Bolton and Watts. 
contrived to couple the name of the Pasha, so as to | The process of turning and planing the vast pistons 
constitute him a part and parcel of the exhibition. | of 500 horse power engines ; of forming the screws ; 
It is needless to say the announcement was suc-| of polishing the cylinders, of riveting the huge boil- 
cessful, and never before was the monster of the | ers, and of completing the minutest portions of 
deep honored with such a rush of spectators.) these wonderful results of human skill were suc- 
Money-takers were all the proprietor stood in need | cessively explained to his highness, whose imagin- 
of ; the place became instantly crowded to excess ; | ation seemed for once in a way to be roused at the 
and the Pasha, having been informed of the benefit sight of that ancient factory, which, as his own po- 
which his visit had conferred upon the showman, | etic and figurative language would express it, was 
good-humoredly enjoyed the amusement, and while | the ‘‘ great grandfather of the steam-engine.”’ 
the crowds were rushing in through the front en-| From the Soho works his highness was conveyed 
trance he took his departure from the rear of the) to the village of Smethwick, wherein are situated 
erection, leaving the proprietor to settle with the | the plate and window glass manufactory of Messrs. 
company for the non-appearance of one portion of Chance and Company, which, in point of extent 
the exhibition which he had ingeniously announced. | and quantity of work turned out, are unrivalled in 
On his return to the hotel the adventure constituted England, and consequently in the world. The 
some good jokes for the evening, which were not mode in which the cylinders of glass, after being 
lessened by another application from Mr. Showman blown, are cut open and flatted in a heated cham- 
for the paushau to visit him again. A guinea was, ber, was shown to the prince, as also was the pol- 
given as a substitute for his highness’ attendance, | ishing department, wherein some eighty machines, 
and the intended honor was declined. 'each polishing two plates of glass, were at that 

At ten o’clock on Tuesday morning Ibrahim re-| moment in full operation, forming a very beautiful 
sumed his researches by following his conductor to picture of undisturbed regularity and unremitting 
Mr. Smith’s brass lamp factory, where the Pasha industry. From Messrs. Chance’s factory the car- 
exhibited a trait of natural politeness that won the | riages drove onward for some miles through the most 
hearts of the operatives. Preparations had been busy and industrious district of all England, that, 
made for casting some brass ornaments, in order to, namely, wherein the coal and iron stone lying one 
show how the moulds were prepared and the cru- | above the other offer the ready means of bringing the 
cibles heated ; but Ibrahim, who has witnessed | most valuable mineral into its most tangible and use- 
some very gigantic proceedings of this nature else- | ful form. The prince, seeing the heaps of coal and 
where, was about hastily to go away without stop- iron stone piled by the wayside, inquired what they 
ping to see the molten brass poured into the mould, | were, and, being told that the two materials were 
when suddenly he bethought himself of the work- | almost always found tegether in one bed, his high- 
man’s disappointment in not being allowed to show | ness jocularly exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! I see—they beget 
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the steam-engine between them!’’ The coal mine 
to which Ibrahim was conducted was that of Mr. 
Hunt, of the Brades, who has a very extensive col- 
liery, drawing about eighty tons a day. When 
Ibrahim arrived at the pit mouth he looked very 
cautiously into the shaft, holding fast by the iron 
clamp that is screwed on to the uprights over the 
mouth. Mr. Hunt, jun., who did the honors on 
the occasion, asked if his highness wished to de- 
scend? but Ibrahim shook his head, and said a few 
words to Nubar, who, bowing to his destiny, took 
his place in the descending car ; but the placid sub- 
mission of the devoted secrétatre interpréte excited 
the sympathies of Col. Bonfort and of Major Dick- 
son, who both gallantly volunteered to accompany 
Nubar in his descent into the bowels of the earth, 
and, thus richly Jaden, the truck slowly descended 
into the dark and murky depths (220 yards) of Mr. 
Hunt's ‘* Khasnah’’ (treasury) as an Arab would 
eall the mine. As the suite of his Egyptian high- 
ness (for every person present in charge of him 
went down below) vanished from his sight, Ibra- 
him seemed to get uneasy, and to wish them back 
again ; he called out several times to Colonel Bon- 
fort to take care, and when the rope had ceased to 
run, and was on its return with a load of coal, the 
prince pulled out his watch and looked anxiously at 
it, as if to count the minutes of their absence. 
Three times did the basket ascend and descend, 
whilst there was as yet no appearance of the ab- 


sentees, when at length Ibrahim, who had been | 
pacing to and fro about the pit-mouth, went to the | 


opening, and, holding fast, bawled out as loudly as 
he could, ‘* Bonfort!’’ ** Bonfort!’? Mr. Hunt, 
seeing his evident anxiety, sent one of the work- 
men down, who speedily returned with the whole 


much to the satisfaction of their patron. A short 
visit was paid to Mr. Hunt, at his residence in the 
valley below the pit-mouth, where Ibrahim was in- 
duced to forego his morning rule of abstinence, by 
the daughter of his host, who brought his highness 
a glass of champagne, (a very liberal distribution 
of that agreeable liquid being made amongst his 
thirsty suite,) which the prince, with an affable 
bow and a smile, quaffed to her health. Ibrahim 
returned to his hotel fatigued by his tour, and set 
out in the afternoon for Manchester. 

The Birmingham correspondent of a morning 
paper winds up his report with these remarks :— 
** Thus has closed the visit of Ibrahim Pasha to the 
toy-shop of the world. He came as a private indi- 
vidual, and was received and treated as such. If 
he had desired greater distinction he could have 
obtained it. The civic authorities would willingly 
have paid him all the respect due to his rank, but 
he appears to have come amongst us for more im- 
portant purposes than those of mere pomp and 
pageantry. His desire evidently -was to behold 
with his own eyes those wonders of art of which he 
had read and heard so much, but which, after all, 
must be seen and examined to be duly appreciated. 
When first conducted to the show-rooms, in which 
some tastefully-designed and oruamented articles 
were laid out before him, he seemed to pay com- 
paratively little attention to them; but when con- 
ducted into the workshops his eyes were presently 
in all directions, and he quickly recognized the 
leading machinery and works of importance. 
these he gave his attention, and | am sare he never 
will forget the generous spirit in which the veriest 





| interior. 
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By all parties he was treated with kindness and at- 
tention ; and I believe he leaves the good town of 
Birmingham fully impressed with a conviction of 
its commercial and manufacturing importance.” 





Tue Curivese ano Foreieners in Curna.—The 
following is a summary of a document which has 
been issued by the Governor of Canton on the 8th 
of March, and communicated by a member of the 
French embassy in China, just arrived at Mar- 
seilles : First. The native Chinese ought to live in 
harmony and good friendship with the barbarians 
of all countries. Second. The subjects of every 
country are authorized to bring with them their 
families to the five ports of Canton, Amoy, Ning- 
po, Puchetoo and Shanghae, and carry on their 
commerce without interruption. Third. It should 
be the duty of the consuls to address every year to 
the local authorities a statement of the exact num- 
ber of houses let to foreign families, and the rent 
for which they are let. The condition of these 
lettings ought to be arranged with justice and equi- 
ty. ‘The Chinese must not extort money from the 
foreigners. ‘The Chinese mandarins will see to 
this. Fourth. The ships of all nations are permit- 
ted to carry on commerce with the five ports. 
Every ship that shall appear elsewhere may be 
confiscated by the Chinese authorities. Fifth. 
The Hong merchants of Canton having been estab- 
lished, the merchants of different nations are au- 
thorized to transact affairs in merchandize with the 
before-mentioned five ports, whether for importa- 
tian or exportation, with the Chinese. If any com- 
bination should exist among the inhabitants to estab- 
lish a monopoly, the consul should make it known 


7 ; | to the Chinese authorities, who will preventit. Mer- 
party, who reappeared, (black and begrimed,) | 


chants belonging to foreign nations, who shal] have 
been established, either permanently or temporari- 
ly, in any of the Chinese ports,.are not permitted 
to penetrate into the villages, nor to trade with the 
The limits which they ought not to pass 
will be fixed according to the localities and the dis- 
positions of the people. If they venture beyond 
these limits, the natives may conduct them to the 
consuls, but without maltreating or injuring them. 
The dealers of various nations may hire the ser- 
vices of workmen, sailors, &c. It is not prohibited 
to persons who let out their services to teach the 
language and literature of the Chinese to these for- 
eigners. Every foreigner may purchase Chinese 
books of every kind, without any restriction. If 
any foreign ship shall be assailed by bad weather in 
the Chinese waters, or shall be run upon the rocks, 
or shall be sunk, the mandarins on the coast ought 
unmediately to give every aid in their power to 
save the crew, &c. If the populace or native 
crews pillage such ship, they shall be rigorously 
chastised. ‘The same rule holds good respecting 
any accident in the interior waters of China.”’ 





Bomsay.—A few days ago Baboo Matty Lali 
Leul proposed to the Dharma Subha, a Society of 
Orthodox Hindoos, to petition government for some 
enactment in favor of the re-marriage of Hindoo 


widows. It appears that his proposal caused a 
great stir in the meeting, and was loudly exclaimed 
against, which is not to be wondered at, when it is 


To |remembered that the society was originally estab- 


lished to oppose the abolition of Suttee. You may 
not have heard that this same Mutty Lall, some 


secrets of this great emporium of British art and | time ago, offered a premium of 10,000 rupees to 
industry were freely and frankly laid open to him. | any Hindoo who would marry a widow. 
23 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 


BY GEORGE GILFILLAN, AUTHOR OF *‘ A GALLERY 
OF LITERARY PORTRAITS.”’ 


Peruaps the leading authors of the age may be 
divided into three classes. 1s, Those who have 
written avowedly and entirely for the few. 2dly, 
Those who have written principally for the many. 
And, Sdly, Those who have sought their audience 
in both classes, and have succeeded in forming, to 
some extent, at once an exoteric and an esoteric 
school of admirers. Of the first class, Coleridge 
and Wordsworth are the most distinguished 
specimens. Scott and Dickens stand at the head 
of the second ; and Byron and Bulwer are facile 
principes of the third. Both these last named 
writers commenced their career by appealing to 
the sympathies of the multitude ; but by and bye, 
either satiated by their too easy success, or driven 
onward by the rapid and gigantic progress of their 
own minds, they aimed at higher things, and 
sought, nor sought in vain, a more select audience. 
Byron’s mind, in itself essentially sd Or ys Sng 
was forced upwards upon those rugged and dan- 
gerous tracts of thought, where he has gathered 
the rarest of his beauties, by intimacy with Shelley, 
by envious emulation of his Lake contemporaries, 
and, above all, by the pale hand of his misery, 
unveiling to him heights and depths in his nature 
and genius, which were previously unknown and 
unsuspected, and beckoning him onward through 
their grim and shadowy regions. He grew, at 
once, and equally, in guilt, misery, and power. 
An intruder too, on domains, where some other 
thinkers had long fixed their calm and permanent 
dwelling, his appearance was the more startling. 
Here was a dandy discussing the great questions 
of natural and moral evil: a roué in silk stockings 
meditating suicide, and mouthing blasphemy on an 
Alpine rock ; a brilliant and popular wit and poet, 
setting Spinoza to music, and satirizing the princi- 
palities and powers of heaven, as bitterly as he 
had done the bards and reviewers of earth. Into 
those giddy and terrible heights where Milton had 
entered a permitted guest, in privilege of virtue ; 
where Goethe had walked in like a passionless 
and prying cherub, forgetting to worship in his 
absorbing desire to know; and on which Shelley 
was wrecked and stranded, in the storm of his 
fanatical unbelief; Byron is upborne by the pre- 
sumption and the despair of his mental misery. 
Unable to see through the high walls which bound 
and beset our limited faculties and little life, he 
ean at least dash his head against them. Hence, 
in ** Manfred,’’ ** Cain,’’ *‘ Heaven and Earth,’’ 
and ‘* The Vision of Judgment,’’ we have him 
calling upon the higher minds of his age to be as 
miserable as he was, just as he had in his first 
poems addressed the same sad message, less ener- 
getically, and less earnestly, to the community at 
large. And were it not unspeakably painful to 
contemplate a noble mind engaged in this profitless 
‘**apostleship of affliction,” this thankless gospel 
of proclamation to men, that because they are 
miserable, it is their duty to become more so; that 
because they are bad, they are bound to. be worse ; 
we might be moved to laughter by its striking 
resemblance to the old story of the fox who had 
lost his tail. 

In the career of Bulwer, we find a faint yet 
trac ‘able resemblance to that of Byron. Like 





him, he began with wit, satire, and peaies. 
Like him, he affected, for a season, a melodramatic 
earnestness. Like him, he was at last stung into 
genuine sincerity, and shot upwards into a higher 
sphere of thought and feeling. The three periods 
in Byron’s history, are distinctly marked by the 
three works, *‘ English Bards,’’ ‘* Childe Harold,” 
and ** Cain.” So ‘* Pelham,’’ ** Eugene Aram,” 
and ‘* Zanoni,’’ accurately mete out the stages in 
Bulwer’s progress. Minor points of resemblance 
might be noted between the pair. Both sprang 
from the aristocracy; and one, at least, was 
prouder of what he deduced from Norman blood, 
than from nature. Bulwer, like Byron, is a 
distinguished dandy. Like him, too, he has been 
separated from his wife. Like him, he is liberal 
in his politics. And while Byron, by way of doing 
penance, threw his jaded system into the Greek 
war, Bulwer has with better result leaped into a 
tub of cold water ! 

Point and brilliance are at once preceived to be 
the leading qualities of Bulwer’s writing. His 
style is vicious from excess of virtue, weak fron. 
repletion of strength. Every word is a point, 
every clause a beauty, the close of every sentenco 
aclimax. He is as sedulous of his every stroke, as 
if the effect of the whole depended upon it. His 
pages are all sparkling with minute and insulated 
splendors; not suffused with a uniform and sober 
glow, nor shown in the reflected light of one solitary 
and surpassing beauty. Some writers peril their 
reputation upon one long difficult leap, and it 
accomplished, walk on at their leisure. With 
others, writing is a succession of hops, steps, and 
jumps. This in general is productive of a feeling 
of tedium. It teases and fatigues the mind of 
the reader. It is like crying perpetually upon a 
hearer, who is attending with all his might, to 
attend more carefully. It at once wearies and 
provokes, insults the reader, and betrays a fear of 
conscious weakness on the part of the author. If 
in Bulwer’s writings we weary less than in others, 
it is owing to the artistic skill with which he inter- 
mingles his points of humor with those of sen- 
tentious reflection or vivid narrative. All is point: 
but the point perpetually varies from gay to grave, 
from lively to severe ; including in it raillery and 
reasoning, light dialogue and earnest discussion, 
bursts of political feeling and raptures of poetical 
description ; here a sarcasm, almost worthy of that 
‘* inspired monkey,”’ Voltaire, and there a passage 
of pensive grandeur, which Rousseau might have 
written in his tears. To keep up this perpetual 
play of varied excellence, required at once great 
vigor, and great versatility of talents: for Bulwer 
never walks through his part, never proses, is 
never tame, and seldom indeed substitutes sound 
for sense, or mere flummery for force and fire. He 
gencrally writes his best; and our great quarrel, 
indeed, with him is, that he is too uniformly erect 
in the stirrups, too conscious of himself, of his ex- 
quisite management, of his complete equipment, of 
the speed with which he devours the dust ; and sel- 
dom exhibits the careless grandeur of one who is 
riding at the pace of the whirlwind, with perfect 
self-oblivion, and with perfect security. 

Bulwer reminds us less of an Englishman 
Frenchified, than of a Frenchman partially Angli- 
cized. The original powers and tendencies of his 
mind, his eloquence, wit, sentiments, and feelings, 
his talents and his opinions, his taste and style, 
are those of a modern Frenchman. But these, long 
subjected to English influences and long trained 
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to be candidates for an English popularity, have 
been modified and altered from their native bent. 
In all his writings, however, you breathe a foreign 
atmosphere, and find very slight sympathy with the 
habits, manners, or tastes of his native country. 
Not Zanoni alone, of his heroes, is cut off from 
country as by a chasm, or if held to it, held only 
by ties, which might with equal strength bind 
him to other planets: all his leading characters, 
whatever their own pretensions, or whatever their 
creator may assert of them, are in reality citizens 
of the world, and have no more genuine relation 
to the land whence they spring, than have the 
winds, which linger not over its loveliest land- 
scapes, and hurry past its most endeared and con- 
secrated spots. Eugene Aram is not an English- 
man; Rienzi is hardly an Italian. Bulwer is per- 
haps the first instance of a great novelist obtaining 
popularity without a particle of nationality in his 
spirit, or in his writings. We do not question his 
attachment to his own principles in his native 
country; but of that tide of national prejudice, 
which Burns says, ‘‘ shall boil on in his breast till 
the floodgates of life shut in eternal rest,’’ he be- 
trays not one drop. His novels might all have 
appeared as translations from a foreign language, 
and have lost but little of their interest or veri- 
similitude. This is the more remarkable, as his 
reign exactly divides the space between that of 
two others, who have obtained boundless fame, 
greatly in consequence of the very quality, in va- 
ried forms, which Bulwer lacks. Scott’s knowl- 
edge and love of Scotland, Dickens’ knowledge 
and love of London, stand in curious antithesis to 
Bulwer’s intense cosmopolitanism, and ideal indif- 
ference. 

Akin to this, and connected either as cause or as 
effect with it, is a certain dignified independence 
of thought and feeling, inseparable from the motion 
of Bulwer’s mind. He is not a great original 
thinker; on no one subject can he he ealled pro- 
found, but on all, he thinks and speaks for himself. 
He belongs to no school either in literature or in 
politics, and he has created no school. He is too 
proud for a radical, and too wide-minded for a 
tory. He is too definite and decisive to belong to 
the mystic school of letters ; too impetuous and im- 
pulsive to cling to the classical; too liberal to be 
blind to the beauties of either. He has attained, 
thus, an insulated and original position, and may 
be viewed as a separate, nor yet a small estate, in 
our intellectual realm. He may take up for his 
motto, ‘* Nullius jurare addictus in verba magistri ;”’ 
—he may ar on on his shield Desdichado. 
Some are torn, by violence, from the sympathies 
and attachments of their native soil, without seek- 
ing to take root elsewhere ; others are early 
transplanted in heart and intellect, to other coun- 
tries ; a few, again, seem born, rooted up, and. re- 
main so forever. ‘To this last class we conceive 
Bulwer to belong. In the present day, the de- 
mand for earnestness, in its leading minds, has 
become incessant and imperative. Men speak of 
it as if it had been lately erected into a new test of 
admission into the privileges alike of St. Stephens 
and of Parnassus. A large and formidable jury, 
with Thomas Carlyle for foreman, are diligently 
eccupied in trying each new aspirant, as well as 
back-speiring the old, on ,this question: “ Earnest 
ora sham? Heroic, or hearsay? Under which 
king, Bezonian? speak, or die.’ Concerning this 
cry for earnestness, we can only say, en pas- 
sant, that it is not, strictly speaking, new, but 
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old ; as old, surely, as that great question of Deb- 
orah’s to recreant Reuben—‘* Why abodest thou 
among the sheep-folds to hear the bleating of the 
flocks?’’ or that more awful query of the Tish- 
bite’s—‘*‘ How long halt ye between two opin- 
ions?’ ‘That it is, in theory, a robust truth ; and 
sometimes, in application, an exaggeration and a 
fallacy ; and that, unless preceded by the words 
** enlightened’? and ‘ virtuous,’’ earnestness is a 
quality no more intrinsically admirable, nay, as 
blind and brutal, as the rush of a bull upon his foe- 
man, or as the foaming fury of a madman. Bul- 
wer is not, we fear, in the full sense of the term, 
an earnest man; nay, we have heard of the great 
modern prophet of the quality, pronouncing him 
the most thoroughly false man of the age; and 
another of the same school christens him ‘* a dou- 
ble distilled scent-bottle of cant.’’ In spite of this, 
however, we deem him to possess, along with 
much that is affected, much, also, that is true, and 
much that is deeply sympathetic with sincerity, al- 
though no devouring fire of purpose has hitherto 
filled his being, or been seen to glare in his eye. 
And, as we hinted before, his later writings ex- 
hibit sometimes in mournful and melancholy forms 
—a growing depth and truth of feeling. Few, 
indeed, can even sportively wear, for a long time, 
the yoke of genius, without its iron entering into 
the soul, and eliciting that cry which becomes im- 
mortal. 

Bulwer, as a novelist, has, from a compound of 
conflicting and imported materials, reared to him- 
self an independent structure. He has united 
many of the qualities of the fashionable novel, of 
the Godwin philosophical novel, and of the Wa- 
verley tale. He has the levity and thorough-bred 
air of the first; much of the mental anatomy and 
philosophical thought which often overpower the 
narrative in the second; and a portion of the 
dramatic liveliness, the historical interest, and the 
elaborate costume of the third. If, on the other 
hand, he is destitute of the long, solemn, over- 
whelming swell of Godwin’s style of writing, and 
of the variety, the sweet, natural, and healthy tone 
of Scott’s, he has some qualities peculiar to him- 
self—point, polish—at times a classical elegance, 
at times a barbaric brilliance—and a perpetual 
mint of short sententious reflections—compact, 
rounded, and shining as new-made sovereigns. We 
know no novelist from whose writings we could 
extract so many striking sentences containing fine 
thoughts, chased in imagery, ‘‘ apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.”’ The wisdom of Scott’s sage 
reflections is homely but commonplace ; Godwin 
beats his gold thin, and you gather his philosophi- 
eal acumen rather from the whole conduct and tone 
of the story, and his commentary upon it, than from 
single and separate thoughts. Dickens, whenever 
he moralizes, in his own person, becomes insuffer- 
ably tame and feeble. But it is Bulwer’s beauty 
that he abounds in fine, though not far gleams of 
insight; and it is his fault that sometimes, while 
watching these, he allows the story to stand still, 
or to drag heavily, and sinks the character of nov- 
elist in that of brilliant essay-writer, or inditer of 
smart moral and political apothegms. In fact, his 
works are too varied and versatile. They are not 
novels or romances so much as compounds of the 
newspaper article, the essay, the political squib, 
the gay and rapid dissertation ; which, along with 
the necessary ingredients of fiction, combine to 
form a junction, without constituting a true artistie 
whole. 
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Reserving a few remarks upon one or two other 
— works till an we — to the three 
which seem to typify the stages of his progress ; 
‘* Pelham,” ‘ * a ‘Asa? and «"Zanoni.” 
** Pelham,”’ like ‘‘Anastasius,”’ begins with a pro- 
digious affectation of wit. Forseveral pages the 
reading is as gay and as wearisome as a jest-book. 
You sigh for a simple sentence, and would willing- 
ly dig even for duiness as for hid treasure. The 
wit, too, is not an irrepressible and involuntary 
issue, like that from the teeming brain of Hood ; 
it is an artificial and forced flow ; and the author 
and his reader are equally relieved, when the clear 
path of the tale at length breaks away from the 
luxuriant shrubbery in which it is at first buried, 
and strikes into more open and elevated ground. 
It is the same with “Anastasius ;”’ but ‘‘ Pelham,”’ 
we must admit, does not reach those heights of 
tenderness, of nervous description and of solemn 
moralizing, which have rendered the other the 
prose ** Don Juan,’’ and something better. It is, 
at most, a series, or rather, string, of clever, dash- 
ing, disconnected sketches ; and the moral problem 
it works out seems to be no more than this, that, 
under the corsets of a dandy, there sometimes 
beats a heart. 

In ** Eugene Aram,” Bulwer evidently aims at 
a higher mark ; and in his own opinion, with con- 
siderable success. We gather his estimate of this 
work from the fact that he inscribes a labored and 
glowing panegyric on Scott with the words, ** The 
Author of Eugene Aram.’’ Now, probably he 
would exchange this for ** The Author of Zanoni.”’ 
Nor should we, at least, nor, we think, the public, 
object to the alteration. ‘ Eugene Aram” seems, 
to us, as lamentable a perversion of talent as the 
literature of the age has exhibited. It is one of 
those works in which an unfortunate choice of 
subject neutralizes eloquence, genius, and even 
interest. It is with it as with the ‘ Curse 
of Kehama,”’ and the ‘* Cenci,’? where the more 
splendid the decorations which surround the dis- 
gusting object, the more disgusting it becomes. It 
is, at best, deformity jewelled and enthroned. Not 
content with the native difficulties of the subject— 
the triteness of the story—its recent date—its dead 
level of certainty—the author has, in a sort of dar- 
ing perversity, created new difficulties for himself 
to cope withal. He has not bid the real pallid 
murderer to sit to his pencil, and trusted for suc- 
cess to the severe accuracy of the portraiture. Him 
he has spirited away, and has substituted the most 
fantastic of all human fiends, resembling the more 
hideous of heraldic devices, or the more unearthly 
of fossil remains. Call him rather a graft from 
Godwin’s Falkland, upon the rough reality of the 
actual ** Eugene Aram ;"’ for the worst of the mat- 
ter is, that, after fabricating a being entirely new, 
he is compelled, at last, to clash him with the old 
pettifogging murderer, till the compound monstros- 
ity is complete and intolerable. ‘The philosopher, 
the poet, the lover, the sublime victim fighting with 
‘* more devils than vast hell can hold,’’ sinks, in the 
trial scene, where precisely he should have risen up 
like a ‘* pyramid of fire,’’ into a sophister so mean 
and shallow, that you are reminded of the toad 
into which the lost archangel dwindled his giant 
stature. The morality, too, of the tale; seems to 
us detestable. The feelings with which you rise 
from its perusal, or, at least, with which the author 
seems to wish you to rise, are of regret and indig- 
nation, that, for the sia of an hour, such a noble 
being should perish, as if he would insinuate the 
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wisdom of quarrel (how vain!) with those austere 
and awful laws, by which moments of crime ex- 
pand into centuries of punishment! It is not won- 
derful that, in the struggle with such self-made dif- 
ficulties, Bulwer has been defeated. The wonder 
is, that he has been able to cover his retreat amid 
such a cloud of beauties ; and to attach an interest, 
almost human, and even profound, to a being 
whom we cannot, in our wildest dreams, identify 
with mankind. The whole tale is one of those 
hazardous experiments which have become so com- 
mon of late years, in which a scanty success is 
sought at an infinite peril ; like a wild-flower, of 
no great worth, snatched, by a hardy wanderer, 
from the very jaws of danger and death. We 
notice in it, however, with pleasure, the absence 
of that early levity which marked his writing, the 
shooting germ of a nobler purpose, and an air of 
sincerity fast becoming more than an air. 

In saying that ** Zanoni”’ is our chief favorite 
among Bulwer’s writings, we consciously expose 
ourselves to the charge of paradox. If we err, 
however, on this matter, we err in company with 
the author himself; and, we believe, with all Ger- 
many, and with many enlightened enthusiasts at 
home. We refer, too, in our approbation, more 
to the spirit than to the execution of the work. As 
a whole, as a broad and brilliant picture of a pe- 
riod, and its hero, ‘* Rienzi’’ is perhaps his great- 
est work, and * that shield he may hold up against 
all his enemies.’’ ‘* The last Days of Pompeii,”’ 
on the other hand, is calculated to enchant classical 
scholars, and the book glows like a cinder from 
Vesuvius, and most gorgeously are the reelings of 
that fiery drunkard depicted. The “ Last of the 
Barons,’ again, as a cautious, yet skilful filling up 
of the vast skeleton of Shakspeare, is attractive to 
all who relish English story. But we are mistak- 
en, if in that class who love to see the Unknown, 
the Invisible and the Eternal, looking in upon 
them, through the loops and windows of the pres- 
ent ; whose footsteps turn instinctively towards the 
thick, and the dark places of the “ wilderness of 
this world ;’’ or who, by deep disappointment, or 
solemn sorrow, have been driven to take up their 
permanent mental abode upon the perilous verge 
of the unseen world, if ‘* Zanoni,’’ do not, on 
such, exert a mightier spell, and to their feelings 
be not more sweetly attuned, than any other of 
this writer’s books. It is a book not to be read in 
the drawing-room, but in the fields—not in the sun- 
shine but in the twilight shade—not in the sun- 
shine, unless indeed that sunshine has been sad- 
dened, and sheathed by a recent sorrow. Then 
will its wild and mystic measures, its pathos, and 
its grandeur, steal in like music, and mingle with 
the soul’s emotions ; till, like music, they seem a 
part of the soul itself. 

No term has been more frequently abused than 
that of religious novel. This, as commonly em- 
ployed, deseribes an equivocal birth, if not a mon- 
ster, of which the worst and most popular speci- 
men, is ‘* Celebs in Search of a Wife,’’ where a 
perfect and perfectly insipid gentleman goes out in 
search of, and succeeds in finding a perfect and 
perfectly insipid lady. It is amusing to see how 
its authoress deals with the fictitious part of her 
book. Holding it with a half shudder, and at 
arm’s-length, as she might a phial of poison, she 
pours in the other and the other infusion of prose 
criticism, common-place moralizing, sage aphorism 
&e., till it is fairly diluted down to her standard of 
utility and safety. But a religious novel, in the 
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high and true sense of the term, is a noble thought: 
a parable of solemn truth, some great moral law, 
written out as it were in flowers: a principle old as 
deity, wreathed with beauty, dramatized in action, 
incarnated in life, purified by suffering and death. 
And we confess that to this ideal, we know no 
novel in this our country, that approaches so near- 
ly as ‘Zanoni.’’ An intense spirituality, a 
yearning earnestness, a deep religious feeling, lie 
like the ‘‘ soft shadow of an angel’s wing,’’ upon 
its every page. Its beauties are not of the “ earth 
earthy.’’ lis very faults, cloudy, colossal, tower 
above our petty judgment-seats, towards some | 
higher tribunal. 

Best of all is that shade of mournful grandeur 
which rests upon it. Granting all its blemishes, 
the improbabilities of its story, the oceasional ex- 
travagancies of its language, let it have its praise, | 
for its pictures of love and grief, of a love leading | 
its volary to sacrifice stupendous privileges, and 
reminding you of that which made angels resign | 
their starry thrones for the ‘‘ daughters of men ;”’ 
and of a grief, too deep for tears, woo sacred for | 
lamentation, the grief which he increaseth that in- 
creaseth knowledge, the grief which not earthly 
immortality, which death only can cure. The 
tears which the most beautiful and melting close 
of the tale wrings from our eyes, are not those 
which wet the last pages of ordinary novels: they 
come from a deeper source ; and as the lovers are 
united in death, to part no more, triumph blends 
with the tenderness with which we witness the sad 
yet glorious union. Bulwer, in the last scene, has 
apparently in his eye the conclusion of the ‘‘ Re- 
volt of Islam,’’ where Laon and Laone, springing | 
in spirit from the funeral pile, are united in a hap- | 
pier region, in the * calm dwellings of the mighty 
dead,’’ where on a fairer landscape rests a “ holier 
day,’’ and where the lesson awaits them, that 


“ Virtue though obscured on earth, no less 
Survives all mortal change, in lasting loveliness."’ 





Amid the prodigious number of Bulwer’s other | 
productions, we may mention one or two ‘ dearer 
than the rest.’ The ‘* Student,”’ from its dis- 
connected plan, and the fact that the majority of 
its papers appeared previously, has seemed to 
many a mere published portfolio, if not an aimless 
collection of its author’s study sweepings. This, 
however, is not a fair or correct estimate of its 
merits. It in reality contains the cream of Bul- 
wer’s periodical writings. And the New Monthly 
Magazine, during his editorship, approached our | 
ideal of a perfect magazine ; combining as it did 
impartiality, variety, and power. His ‘‘ Conver- 
sitions with an Ambitious Student in il] health,” 
though hardly equal to the dialogues of Plato, con- 
tain many rich meditations and criticisms, suspend- 
ed round a simple and affecting story. The word | 
“ambitious,’’ however, is unfortunate; fur what 
student is not, and should not be ambitious! To 


study, is to climb ** higher still, and higher, like a} 
cloud of fire.”” ‘Talk of an ambitious chamois, or | 


of an ambitious lark, as lief as of an ambitious stu- 
dent. The allegories in the ‘* Student,” strike us 
as eminently fine, with glimpsesof a more creative 
imagination, than we can find in any of his writ- 
ings, save ‘‘ Zanoni.’’ We have often regretted, 


that the serious allegory, once too much affected, 
is now almost obsolete. Why should it beso? 
why should not more heads be laid down upon 
John Bunyan’s pillow, to see more visions and 
Shall truth no more have 


dream more dreams? 
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its amounts of transfiguration! Must Mirza no 
more be overheard in his soliloquies' And is the 
road to the ** Den,” lost forever’ We trust, we 
trow not. In the ** Student,” too, occurs his far- 
famed attack upon the anonymous in periodical 
writing. We do not coincide with him in this. 
We do not think that the use of the anonymous 
either could, or should be relinquished. It is, to 
be sure, in some measure relinquishd as it is. 
The tidings of the authorship of any article of con- 
sequence, in a review or magazine, often now 
pass with the speed of lightning, through the liter- 
ary world, till it is as well known in the bookshop 
of the country town, or the post-office of the coun- 
try village, as in Albemarle or George street. 

But, in the first place, the anonymous forms a 
very profitable exercise for the acuteness of our 
young critics, who become, through it, masters in 
the science of internal evidence, and learn to detect 
the fine Roman hand of this and the other writer, 
even in the strokes of his t’s, and the dots of his 
i’s. Besides, secondly, the anonymous forms for 
the author an ideal character, fixes him in an 
ideal position as it were, projects him out of him- 
self; and hence many writers have surpassed 
themselves, both in power and popularity, while 
writing under its shelter. So with Swift, in his 
‘** Tale of a Tub ;’’ Paseal, Junius, Sydney Smith, 
Isaac Taylor, Walter Scott; Addison, too, was 
never so good as when he put on the short face of 
the Spectator. Wilson is never so good, as when 
he assumes the glorious alias of Christopher North. 
And, thirdly, the anonymous, when preserved, 
piques the curiosity of the reader, mystifies him 
into interest; and, on the other hand, sometimes 
allows a bold and honest writer, to shoot folly, 
expose error, strip false pretension, and denounce 
wrong, with greater safety and effect. A time 
may come, when the anonymous will require to be 
abandoned : but we are very doubtful if that time 
has yet arrived. 

In pursuing, at the commencement of this paper, 
a parallel between Byron and Bulwer, we omitted 
to note a stage, the last in the former's literary 
progress. ‘Toward the close of his career, his 
wild shrieking earnestness, subsided into Epi- 
curean derision. He became dissolved into one 
contemptuous and unhappy sneer. Beginning 
with the satiric bitterness of ‘* English Bards,”’ he 
ended with the fiendish gaiety of ‘* Don Juan.’’ 
He laughed at first that he “ might not weep ;”’ 
but ultimately this miserable mirth drowned his 
enthusiasm, his heart, and put out the few flicker- 
ing embers of his natural piety. The deep tragedy 
dissolved in a ‘* poor pickle herring,’’ yet mournful 
farce. We trust that our novelist will not com- 
plete his resemblance to the poet, by sinking into 
a satirist. ”T is indeed a pitiful sight that, of one 
who has passed the meridian of life and reputation, 
grinning back in helpless mockery, and toothless 
laughter, upon the brilliant way which he has 
traversed, but to which he can return no more. 
We anticipate for Bulwer a better destiny. He 
who has mated with the a spirit, which had 
almost reared again the fallen Titanic form of re- 
publican Rome ; whose genius has travelled up the 
Rhine, like a breeze of music, ** stealing and giving 
odor ;*’ who, in “ Paul Clifford,’ has searched 
some ‘‘ dark bosoms,”’ and not in vain, for pathos 
and for poetry ; who in ‘* England and the English,” 
has cast a rapid but vigorous glance upon the ten- 
dencies of our wondrous age ; who, in his verse, 





has so admirably pictured the stages of romance ir 
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Milton’s story ; who has gone down a “ diver lean 
and strong,’’ after Schiller, into the * innermost 
main,”’ lifting with a fearless hand, the “ veil that 
is woven with Night and with Terror ;’’ and in 
‘* Zanoni,’’ has essayed to relume the mystic fires 
of the Rosicrucians, and to reveal the dread secrets 
of the spiritual world ; must worthily close a career 
so illustrious. May the clouds and mists of detrac- 
tion, against which he strove so long, not fail, (to 
use the words of Hall,) to ** form, at evening, a 
magnificent theatre for his reception, and to sur- 
round with augmented glories, the luminary which 
they cannot hide !” 





THE NEW COLONIAL OFFICE. 


Hapitvat readers of the Spectator will have un- 
derstood that, at the time of writing the sugges- 
tions last week, under the title, *‘ Some Things 
which the Russell government might do presently, 
for the public good and its own,’’ we were not 
aware of the present composition of the colonial 
office. It was then supposed that Lord Grey 
would not be a member of the Russell govern- 
ment ; that Mr. Charles Buller likewise might 
continue out of office; and that Mr. Hawes would 
probably be the under-secretary for the home- 
department. So far as the personnel of the new 
government gave hopes of great improvement in 
the administration of colonial affairs, the sole reli- 
ance was upon Lord John Russell. But although 
Lord John Russell's proceedings as colonial minis- 
ter six years ago, and his recent declarations on 
the subject of colonial government, made it likely 
that he would endeavor to promote valuable colo- 
nial reforms, still it was to be feared that, as prime 
minister, his hands would be full of other business ; 
and there was no assurance that the colonial office 
would not continue to prove an impediment to 
changes of any importance. Presto, the scene 
changes, and we behold the very colonial office 
itself composed of three out-and-out colonial re- 
formers.* Lord John Russell's address to the 
electors of London contains a promise of colonial 
reform : he has already fulfilled it to the uttermost 
of his power within the time, by making Lord 
Grey colonial minister, and letting him choose such 
assistants as Mr. Hawes and Mr. Buller. For this 
act Lord John Russell will obtain some of that 
credit which is just now the most conspicuous 
feather in Sir Robert Peel's cap: he will be 
honored for having made a personal sacrifice to the 
public service. For Lord John Russell's reputa- 
tion as a practical statesman rests chiefly on his 
brief administration of the colonial office; and 
there can be no doubt that if he had now placed at 
the head of that department a person not conversant 
with colonial questions, and had himself as prime 
minister directed the changes of policy and prac- 
tice which were at al] events inevitable, he would 
have consulted his own immediate interest more 
than he has done by handing over the task to Lord 
Grey. ‘The changes would have been less com- 
we and valuable, but they would have been Lord 

ohn Russell’s. Considering Lord Grey's inti- 
mate acquaintance with the subject in its two main 
divisions of colonization and government of colo- 


* It is known in the official and political circles, though 
not formally stated in any list of the new appointments, 
that the place of judge-advocate-general is not to be 
almost a sinecure as heretofore, but that Mr. Charles 
Buller is to perform the duties of an additional parlia- 
mentary under-secretary for the colonies. 


THE NEW COLONIAL OFFICE. 






nies, his settled and proclaimed opinions, his in- 
dustry, and the earnestness not to say wilfulness 
of his character, we may be very sure that he wil] 
a his own mark on whatever may-be done. The 

ussel] government and the public will gain by the 
superior efficiency of the office under Lord Grey 
as an instrument of colonial reform; but Lord 
John Russell individually will not gain the par- 
ticular increase of reputation which he might have 
secured. He would find, however, if he could get 
at Sir Robert Peel’s feelings at this time, that the 
other sort of fame is by much the more agreeable 
of the two; not to mention the comfortable whis- 
pers of an approving conscience. 

The public-spirit evinced by Lord John Russell 
in this matter seems to pervade the arrangements 
by which the new colonial office has been com- 
posed. If Lord Grey had thought only of himself, 
he would have chosen an under-secretary from the 
numerous class of ‘sticks ;” would have _per- 
formed himself, as he is very capable of doing, all 
the most important business within the office ; and 
would have monopolized the pleasant work of plan- 
ning improvements and expounding them in parlia- 
ment. He would not have deliberately shared 
with others an occupation so sure to be agreeable 
to a man of his ambition and capacity. He obtains 
an under-secretary known for laborious habits, and 
for having opinions of his own on al] the questions 
which the present colonial office will have to de- 
cide. Those opinions, it is true, are the same as 
Lord Grey’s ; but Mr. Hawes has a position in 
the house of commons which will enable him to 
give utterance to his views, and take an important 
share in making the public acquainted with the 
policy, the objects, and the plans, of the new 
colonial office ; whilst his habits of business and 
unusual powers of labor must procure him work 
and consequence in Downing street. 

Lord Grey and Mr. Hawes would have been a 
capital colonial office without help from anybody 
else : they appear to have concurred in wishing tc 
make a perfect one, by giving to Mr. Charles 
Buller that large share of the work in hand, and 
of the honor of its success, which must necessarily, 
under the arrangement they have made with him, 
fall to one as familiarly versed as he is in colonial 
subjects, and whose name is even more before the 
public in connection with those subjects than either 
of theirs. We cannot help saying that it isa 
striking proof of freedom from jealousy of dispo- 
sition on the part of Lord Grey and Mr. Hawes, to 
have wished that Mr. Buller should be associated 
with them in the performance of their official and 
parliamentary duties. Mr. Hawes, in particular, 
might have been excused as a son of Adam for ob- 
jecting to an arrangement which so obviously tends 
to diminish his merely personal consequence in the 
house of commons, and of which the suggestion 
would have been taken as an affront by the com- 
mon run of aspiring politicians. One observes 
now and then a peculiar moral nature as ignorant 
of jealousy as Nelson’s was of fear ; but we must 
confess that it never occurred to us till now to 
entertain for Mr. Hawes the deep respect which 
this character commands. Nor is Mr. Buller quite 
distanced in the race of generosity. Whatever 
merit in this respect may be awarded to Lord John 
Russell, Lord Grey, and Mr. Hawes, a considera- 
ble portion belongs to Mr. Buller, who, with his 
complete mastery of the subject of colonization and 
colonial government, with the reputation acquired 








by his great speech of 1843 and in subsequent de- 
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SUGAR TRADE—-WEST INDIES. 





bates, and with his command of the ear of the 
house of commons, might have hesitated to under- 
take irregular and undefined official functions in 
relation to that subject, as the subordinate of even 
so eminent a person as Lord Grey. All the four, 
however, seem to have thought only of getting the 
public work done in the best way, without regard 
to personal considerations. We have now, at all 
events, a thoroughly competent colonial office : 
thanks to Lord John Russell. After waging for 
sixteen years a scarcely interrupted war with the 
great house at the bottom of Downing street, the 
Spectator declares itself not merely satisfied but 
delighted. We venture to add, that this avowal 
will be the signal for many an illumination in the 
distant portions of the British empire, and for no 
little rejoicing among the colonizing and commer- 
cial classes at home. 

For this case has no parallel with regard to 
hopes of performance by a department of govern- 
ment, resting on the bare fact of certain appoint- 
ments. On every question connected with colo- 
nies and the progress of colonization, the views of 
Lord Grey, Mr. Buller, and Mr. Hawes, are 
matured, definite, and so completely in unison as 
to form one policy. The combination of various 
talents in the official triunity, as well as their ap- 
propriate distribution for conception and command, 
for exposition and persuasion, and for practical 
efficiency, is most singular. And the opinions of 
the new cofnial office are not merely speculative 
or theoretical ; they consist of specific and earnest 
purposes. What Lord Grey and his assistants 
may be expected to do, having the power, is just 
what they have for years been vainly striving to 
get done by other hands which had the power but 
not the will. The will and the power are now con- 
joined ; and we may be as sure of what is going 
to happen with respect to the extension and gov- 
ernment of colonies, as we should have been of the 
nature of coming changes in the post-office if 
Rowland Hill had been put at the head of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand just before the adoption of his 
plan. Nay, more sure ; for the scheme of a uni- 
form penny-postage must at all events have met 
with formidable opposition on the seore of reve- 
nue: whereas Lord Grey’s plans of colonial re- 
form, being cordially supported, as there is every 
reason to suppose they will be, by Sir James 
Graham and Sir Robert Peel, have now only 
to be proposed in order to be carried into effect. 

What these plans are is not generally known, 
but simply because public opinion in this country 
takes little heed of colonial questions. Hansard 
must be searched, by most peeple, before they can 
even comprehend what colomzers and colonists 
have long expected as results of Lord Grey’s 
much-desired accession to power in colonial mat- 
ters. Hence a singular property of the task which 
he has undertaken: the public at large will esti- 
mate its importance solely by its fruits. Lord 
Grey’s position resembles that of the general in 
battle, whose capacity will be measured by the 
event ; who will bear the whole blame of failare, 
or obtain nearly all the honor ef success. Vain 
would be any attempt on his part to induce the 
public to share responsibility with him by sanction- 
ing his plans before trial. If his plans are as 
sound and great as those believe who have cared 
to understand them, it is a happy accident that 
self-reliance and active energy unite in his charac- 
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Our West Indian colonies, the great producers 

of sugar for the British market, are threatened 

with damage from competition with countries still 

employing slaves, after we have forbidden the 

West Indian planters to possess slaves. They 

have never believed it possible that the English 

government could be guilty of that practical incon- 

sistency ; forgetting that the English government 

is not immortal—does not last through a genera- 

tion—has not the average life of a cab-horse : nor 

have they believed till now, when the event has 

come. It is not generous, therefore, but simply 

just, to give them time to prepare for the unex- 

pected competition. Time is not unneeded. The 

West Indian planter possessed a certain number 
of black laborers, all of whom, under the institu- 
tion of slavery, he could keep at the appointed 
work of sugar-making. As soon as slavery was 
abolished, the blacks were free to take their choice 
in a wider range of employments; many aban- 
doned the sugar-fields, and those who remained 
have bestowed only a portion of their time. It has 
become necessary for the planter not only to sup- 
ply the deficiency of hands, but also as much as 
possible to diminish his own dependence on mere 
human labor by improved implements and methods 
of cultivation or manufacture. Both processes 
take time ; up to this moment, both have been im- 
peded by official obstructions. But the allowance 
of time would not be inconsistent with the immedi- 
ate settlement of the question: a bill, passed next 
week, may provide for the prospective and gradual 
abandonment of the differential sugar-duties ; just 
as Sir Robert Peel's corn bill provided for the 
prospective abandonment of corn-duties. With 
free trade to their detriment, the West Indians 
justly demanded free trade to their advantage— 
free admission to this country of their rum at duty 
equal to that on home spirits ; free admission for 
their molasses, at an equivalent (say) to our malt- 
duty, to be used in British manufactures. And 
above all, they have a right to a free supply of 
labor, whencesoever they can procure it. Simul- 
taneously with the new sugar bill, let them have 
Lord John Russell’s promise that free trade shall 
extend its benefits also to them. New regulations 
for the free ingress of tropical labor might at once 
be adopted by the executive government without 
troubling the parliament. 

The other great risk involves moral considera- 
tions touching slavery and the civilization of the 
negro race. When once slave-sugar is admitted 
to the British markets, its value will rise; with it 
will rise the value of slave-labor, the premium on 
the siave-trade. Yes, unpleasant as it is, that fact 
must be admitted. The confession, however, is 
but another term for admitting a truth which has 
gradually been creeping on the conviction of all 
unbiassed observers—that the pertinacious attempt 
of this country forcibly to suppress the slave-trade 
carried on by other countries, alien to our laws, is 
impracticable. Our devices to effect it, our re- 
sources to disguise the ruinous cost to ourselves, 
are exhausted. But we need not abandon our 
generous aspirations in despair : there is still hope. 
Those of our readers who are new to the subject 
will find suggestions for relinquishing the crusade 
against the slave-trade, without abandoning the 
emancipation of the negro race, fully developed in 
a Supplement which we published on the5th of 





ter with the contemplative faculties.—Spectator, 
July 11. 
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368 THE PRESS IN MATAMORAS—WORK WHILE IT IS DAY—TRUE REST. 


April, 1843.* Suffice it here to say, that slave- 
labor must be discouraged by encouraging free- 
labor , that the West Indies must be strengthened 
to complete the experiment which we forced upon 
them—to show that free trade in sugar is not in- 
compatible with prosperity for the employers of 
free African labor. The pestilent atmosphere 
renders Africa inaccessible to the European ; frus- 
trating every effort that he makes to penetrate that 
continent as the herald of civilization. In the 
West Indies the European and African meet on 
common ground : the African is there free—pro- 
tected—cherished—ad mitted to participate in Euro- 
pean arts. A more perfect school could not be 
provided for him: he finds European styles of 
agriculture, European commerce, in active opera- 
tion ; and his lessons in both are practical. He 
finds European training, intellectual and moral, 
with access even to the highest and most varied 
literature of England. He finds the freest politi- 
cal and wunicipal institutions, inviting him to take 
an active part in them. The negro laborer of the 
West Indies is on an equal footing of freedom with 
any member of the working classes in England itself. 
And it is satisfactory to learn by experience, that 
the scholar is rapidly trained in that practical 
school ; insomuch that it would not be difficult, nay, 
it would be most easy, to rear a whole army of 
negroes to carry, by reémigration, the arts and 
blessings of civilized life back to their native con- 
tinent. It isin the West Indies that Africa may 
be civilized.—Spectator. 





Tue Press m Matamoras.—The Picayune 
says, we have received the first two numbers of 
the Republic of the Rio Grande and Friend of the 
People. The first number is dated June Ist, and 
the second, June 8th. The motto of the paper is 
‘* Fear not—the brave and generous soldier is only 
to be dreaded in the field of battle.”” The paper 
is edited by H. McCleod. The leading articles 
are printed both in English and Spanish. The 
purpose is to convince the people of Tamaulipas, 
Coahuila, New Leon, and Chihuahua of the futility 
of resisting American arms, and to throw upon the 
administration of Paredes the responsibility of the 
war. A separation of the departments named 
above from the central government of Mexico is 
the distinct aim of this new paper. In the first 
number of the paper there is an earnest appeal, 
which concludes as follows : 

** Rise, then, and shout for the Republic of Rio 
Grande. Abandon the Mexican vulture that preys 
upon your vitals—the fitting symbol of a govern- 
ment that has no deeper commiseration for your 
sufferings, than the voracious bird upon her crest 
feels for the serpent that writhes in his beak. 
Assemble your delegates within the American 
lines, organize your provisional government at 
once, and declare your independence to the Sierre 
Madre. At your leisure you can debate a consti- 
tution, and arrange the details of your government. 
Rid your new republic of that horrid ineubus, the 
Mexican tariff, which has ruined her treasury 
and demoralized her people—open your ports and 
trade freely with all the world—get the most for 
what you have to sell, by having the world for 
buyers—get what you want to buy at the cheapest 
rates, by having the world for sellers—educate 
your children, protect the liberty of the citizen, 


* “ Cheap Sugar by Free Labor.” 





and the rights of property—ally yourselves to the 
great Mother of Republics, and imitate those 
qualities which have made her great. Do this, 
and you will be great and happy yourselves—fail, 
and your fate is fixed forever. 


** Long live the United States of America ! 
** Long live the Republic of Rio Grande ! ”” 





‘S WORK WHILE IT IS DAY.”’ 


Up, Christian! up! and sleep’st thou still * 
Daylight is glorious on the hill! 

And far advanced the sunny glow 

Laughs in the joyous vale below ; 

The morning shadow, Jong and late, 

Is stretching o'er the dial plate. 


And are thine eyes, sad waker, say, 
Filled with the tears of cae ae t 
Or lowers thy dark and anxious brow 
Beneath to-morrow’s burdens now ? 
New strength for every day is given, 
Daily the manna falls from heaven. 


Link by link the chain is made, 
Pearl by pearl the costly braid, 

The daily thread of hopes and fears, 
Weaves up the woof of many years ; 
And well thy labor shall have sped, 
If well thou weavest the daily thread. 


Up, Christian! up! thy cares resign! 
The past, the future are not thine! 
Show forth to-day thy Saviour’s praise, 
Redeem the course of evil days; 
Life’s shadow in its lengthening gloom, 
Points daily nearer to the tomb. 

Christian Register. 





TRUE REST. 


Sweet is the pleasure 
Itself cannot spoil, 
Is not true leisure 
One with true toil? 
Thou that would’st taste it 
Still do thy best, 
Abuse it not, wasée it not, 
Else ’t is no rest. 
Would’st behold beauty 
Near thee, all round? 
Only hath duty 
Such a sight found. 
Rest is not quitting 
The busy career, 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 
*T is the brook’s motion, 
Clear without strife, 
Fleeing to ocean 
After its life. 
Deeper devotion 
owhere hath knelt, 
Fuller emotion 
Heart never felt. 
°T is loving and serving 
The highest and best, . 
°T is onward, unswerving, 
And this is true rest. 
Christian Register 
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From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


1. Bibliothéque de Mémoires relatifs a U'histoire de 
France pendant le \8me Siécle. Vols. 1 and 
2. 8vo. 1846. Didot. 

2. The Miscellany of the Spalding Club. Vols. I. 
Il, Aberdeen. Printed for the Club. 1841- 
2. Ato. 

3. Auto-hography of Sir Simonds D’ Ewes. 
don. 1845. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Lon- 


“Tue study of records and other exotic monu- 
ments of antiquity,’’ says Sir Simonds d’Ewes, 
‘‘is the most ravishing and satisfying of all the 
parts of human knowledge.”” And, indeed, with- 
out excusing for a moment those unhappy persons, 
who, like d’Ewes himself, are perpetually poring 
over trivial facts, of which they cannot discern 
either the causes or the bearings, it must be frankly 
allowed that there are few things less ‘‘ ravishing”’ 
or less satisfactory than that sort of regular his- 
tory which long passed current; exhibiting, no 
doubt, the more striking results of the passions or 
the virtues of persons in eminent station, and re- 
cording the transactions of a nation in its collective 
capacity ; but telling little of its past existence ; 
not disclosing the nicer shades of its moral and 
social progress, scarcely touching upon the private 
life of those dignified persons, whose public acts 
it records, and not attempting to show in the least 
what ordinary men and women were doing and 
thinking, what they believed, what they loved, 
what they hated, how they lived, or how they 
died. And yet that which is thought, and said, 
and felt, is as real history, and, at least, as impor- 
tant to be known, as that which is visibly done by 
man toman. ‘The written memorials, public and 
private, from which the dignified conventional 
* history’’ is constructed, almost invariably contain 
more of the spirit of times gone by, than the his- 
tory itself; but they are rarely capable of being 
woven into a continuous narrative, and, therefore, 
the historian often fancies himself compelled to 
reject them, though they become more valuable 
than ever, in an age when national peculiarities 
are vanishing so rapidly. 

The French have always been celebrated for 
their abundant details of ancient life, and the recent 
commencement of a republication of ancient me- 
moirs, shows the high value they set upon this 
branch of knowledge. The appearance, too, of 
the “* Grands Jours de Clermont,’’ which we lately 
noticed (an important work, and strongly illustra- 
tive of the ultimate causes of the revolution,) 
suggests the hope that much valuable information 
may yet be derived from similar sources. And the 
other publications, whose titles are prefixed to this 
article, are merely two among many proofs that 
Europe is alive to the importance of this subject. 

In America, a considerable taste for the study 
of antiquity has lately appeared, and it is not long 
since general interest was excited by the publica- 
tion of the witch trials at Salem, among the early 
settlers, who carried out from the mother country 
very strong opinions and feelings on the subject, 
which may in some degree be illustrated by refer- 
ence to the publications of the Spalding Club. 
Witches indeed have played an important part in 
their time, and it is impossible to say that they in- 
variably misemployed their power ; since among 
the records of the Court of Chancery (in the reiga 
of Henry VI., if we recollect aright) there is a 
bill which states that the art had been exercised by 
& certain man upon an attorney who had conducted 





a lawsuit successfully against him. The attorney, 
therefore, prays the chancellor to restrain the de- 
fendant, by the injunction of the court, from prac- 
tising witcheraft upon him. It is doubtful whether 
lawyers have ever partaken largely of the popular 
feeling on the subject of witchcraft, though they 
have failed to oppose it with vigor. Sir George 
Mackenzie, the celebrated lord-advocate of the 
days of Charles II., though he asserts that the 
existence of witches is not to be doubted, exhibits 
no disposition to exaggerate their powers, or those 
of their master. 

‘“*The devil,’ says Sir George Mackenzie, 
‘* cannot transform one species into another, as a 
woman into a cat, for else he behoved to annihilate 
some of the substance of the woman, or create 
some more substance to the cat, the one being 
much more than the other; and the devil can 
neither annihilate or create, nor could he make the 
shapes return, nam non datur regressus & privatione 
ad habitum.’’ This opinion, however, does by no 
means hold true of the women and cats of Scot- 
land in the days immediately succeeding the 
Reformation, when the public, being peculiarly 
sharp-set for the detection of the subtlest processes 
of satanic agency, ascertained to its entire satis- 
faction that the whole land was enchanted ; that 
the shapes of women and cats (to say nothing of 
dogs, hares, and coneys) were, under certain influ- 
ences, interchangeable at pleasure; while evil 
spirits hopped about in the likeness of magpies, 
scratched and bit as cats, lowed as calves, bleated 
as lambs, or pranced as chargers. Our admiration 
is not more due to the proverbial acuteness which 
enabled the people of Scotland to arrive at these 
great truths, than to the energy with which they 
gave effect to their convictions. 

With regard to the general history of this popu- 
lar delusion, litthe remains to be learnt, but the 
strange details, preserved with curious minuteness 
in the documents printed by the Spalding Club, 
impart a painful reality to these transactions, which 
seem more and more incredible and absurd, in pro- 
portion to their undoubted and lamentable certainty. 
It appears that in the town of Aberdeen alone, 
twenty-four or twenty-five persons were burnt for 
the crime of witchcraft in the spring of 1597, and 
there are various notices of others who had suffered 
previously. The persons accused were generally 
placed in irons, and confined in the vaults under 
the town church, and sometimes lay in prison for 
six months or a year before they were brought for 
trial. Their judges were the sheriffs, and the 
magistrates of the town, acting under a special 
commission. 

Publie curiosity having been strongly excited 
upon this subject, the unfortunate witches were 
eagerly resorted to during their confinement, and 
they are alleged in many instances to have com- 
municated their evil arts to persons consulting them 
through the bars of their prisons. It seems rea- 
sonably clear, that many of them affected (as some 
persons still do) to use charms, and were desirous 
of acquiring the influence which a necromantic 
reputation never failed to confer ; but the long im- 
prisonment, and the variety of mental and bodily 
torments to which they were subjected, generall 
produced in the end any kind of a confession which 
was desired; or if an acknowledgment of guilt 
could not be extorted from them, witnesses were 
always ready to support any charge whatever. 
The confession of Andrew Man (himself a witch, 





and known as a witch-trier of such exquisite skill, 
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that he had no difficulty in pronouncing, upon ex- 
amination, not only whether the person accused 
was a practitioner of witchcraft, but also, how long 
he or she had been so) affords an example of the 
delusions under which those unfortunate persons 
labored, or of the impressions which they wished 
to convey to others. It appears, that when he was 
a young boy, the devil, his master, came to his 
mother’s house, in the likeness and shape of a 
woman, called the Queen of Elphen, and promised 
that he should know all things, and should help 
and cure all sorts of sickness, short of actual 
death, and that he should fare well, yet (with the 
ill luck invariably attendant upon such gifts) should 
have to beg his bread before >» died, ** as Thomas 
Rymour did.” When he grew up, he became a 
regular votary of the black art. By his witcheraft 
and sorcery, he was enabled to effect various cures, 
both of people and of cattle. In one case, the 
disease was transferred to a cat, which instantly 
died. A certain spirit, whom he termed Christ- 
sonday, and supposed to be an angel, and God's 
godson, although he is at variance with God, (but 
whom the accusers knew from excellent private 
information to be the devil,) came to him in the 
likeness of a fair angel, clad in white clothes, and 
said that he was an angel, and bade him put his 
trust in him, and call him his lord and king, and 
marked him on the third finger. Moreover, the 
Queen of Elphen “ has a grip of all the craft,’’ 
but Christsonday is the good man, and has all 
power under God. ‘*‘ He’’ (Andrew) ‘ knows 
sundry dead men in their company and the king 
that died in Flowdown, and Thomas Rymour 
[both of whom died mysteriously, and left their 
fate to be related in different ways by popular tra- 
dition} are there.’’ Upon the rood-day in harvest 
in the current year, which fell on a Wednesday, 
he saw Christsonday come out of the snow, in 
likeness of a stallion. The Queen of Elphen was 
there, and others with her, riding upon white hack- 
neys ;* and if he had been allowed to have kept 
the convention on All-hallow even last, he would 
have told of all those who should have been in 
company with them. The elves have shapes and 
clothes like men, and they will have fair covered 
tables, and they are but shadows, yet are ‘* stark- 
er’’ [stronger] than men,t and they have playing 
and dancing when they please, and the queen is 
very pleasant, and can be old or young when she 
pleases, and she makes any one king whom she 
pleases. The elves will make one appear to be in 
a fair chamber, and yet he will find himself in a 
moss on the morn ; they will appear to have can- 
dies, and lights, and swords, which are nothing 
else but dead grass and straws ; yet he, Andrew, 
is not afraid to go among them, and has associated 
with them all his days. Atthe day of judgment, 
the fire will burn the water and the earth, and 


** Tn olde dayes of the king Artour, 

Of which that Bretons speken gret honour, 

All was this nod SS “i of faerie; — 
uene, with hire com ie 
ull oft in many @ une a ' 

This was the old opinion as I rede ; 

I speke of many hundred yeres ago ; 

But now can no man see non elves mo.” 


The Wife of Bathe’s Tale. 


t “Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 
To earn his cream-bowl, duly set, 
When in one night, ere gio of morn, 
His shadowy flail hath ‘d the corn, 
That ten day-laborers could not end.” 
; Milton, l Allegro. 
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make all plain, and Christsonday will be the notary 
to accuse every man, and will be cast into the fire, 
because he deceives worldly men. 

The charges of witchcraft generally relate to 
somé alleged practising against the health of men, 
or cattle, or the growth of crops, and there is a 
remarkable uniformity in the description of the 
sickness caused by witches, which seems to indi- 
cate the prevalence of violent fever and ague. 
To cure, was as dangerous as to cause disease. 
In some cases the imputations are so childishly 
absurd, that we are lost in amazement at their 
being entertained. 

Thus, against one woman it is alleged, and 
= that one night, while her husband was 

ing in bed, and she dressing, a cat came in upon 
the husband, and cried “‘ wallawa !”’ (a mode of 
expression not very unusual among the cat kind) 
and worried one of her own kittens ; whereupon 
he slew the cat, and immediately thereafter both 
his horse and his dog ran mad. And as a proof 
that this woman’s son and daughters are ‘‘ quick 
ganging devils,’’ it is stated (in the son’s indict- 
ment) that on the day of the mother’s trial, there 
came to the father’s house an evil spirit, in like- 
ness of a magpie, and struck the youngest daughter 
out of the house, and would have plucked out her 
eyes and destroyed her, had not the neighbors in 
the street come in and ‘‘ dang’’ that foul spirit 
forth from the house, and closed both doors and 
windows on her. A second attack was made upon 
the girl the same day, by an evil spirit, in likeness 
of a kae, but the neighbors again interposed, and 
by their earnest prayers to God, expelled the de- 
mon. And these things are considered to be evi- 
dent tokens and demonstrations, seen and known 
to all the world, that there is none of their father’s 
house free from the devil’s service, but all are his 
subject slaves. In another case it is alleged, but 
not proved, that a certain man going home at 
eleven o’clock in a winter night, found the woman 
accused, or a devil in her likeness, sitting on a 
stone ; when she gaped and ‘ glowered”’ upon 
him, and vomited fiery brands out of her mouth, 
which frightened him so much, that he became 
sick, and was forced to go back again, instead of 
proceeding to his own house. Ellen Gray was 
indicted as a notorious witch and sorcerer, because 
during all the preceding year she was seen going 
with one Mergie, her consort (who had since fled ;) 
one in the likeness of a dog, the other in the like- 
ness of a cat, betwixt her house and that of 
Mergie. 

It is im 
life into which sorcery might not enter. Thus, in 
the case of Helen Fraser, it happened that a mar- 
ried man found his affection violently and extraor- 
dinarily drawn away from his wife, to a certain 
widow, for whom he had been sowing corn, (and 
in whose house Helen Fraser was residing,) there 
having always been great love between him and his 
wife theretofore, and no breach of love, or discord, 
falling out or intervening on either side: which 
thing the coun nag and spake to be brought 
about by the unlawfui labors of the said Helen. 
This was testified by the false husband himself, and 
Helen Fraser was convicted. Against another 
woman it was a charge that she, by her witchcraft, 
caused George Barclay “ to marry a poor hussy, 
whereat all men wondered, 7 he was a man 
so like and rich, and came of honest parents, 
and she an ugly harlot quean, come of so base 
degree, and who had since depauperat both.”” The 


ible to imagine any transaction of 
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devil appeared to his servants, sometimes as an 
aged man, bearded (an “‘ old white-bearded Satan’’) 
with a white gown and a *‘ thrummit’’ hat ; some- 
times as a black man, a lamb, a calf, a horse ; 
sometimes he rose from the ground in the midst of 
his worshippers, in the shape of a black beast, 
waxing larger by degrees. He loved to display 
himself in assemblies of witches, to receive their 
homage, to commend the fare they offered him, and 
to promote their mirth by the exercise of his musi- 
eal talent ; a notion admirably illustrated by Burns 
in Tam o’ Shanter. It was, of course, a heinous 
act of witchcraft to take part (as many persons con- 
fessed they had done) in these orgies. 

Thomas Leyis was accused of having come upon 
Halloween about midnight, accompanied by his 
mother (since burnt) and many other sorcerers and 
witches, to the market and fish-cross of Aberdeen, 
under the conduct and guiding of the devil, present 
with them all in company, playing before them on 
his kind of instruments, when they all danced about 
both the said crosses and the meal market, a long 
space of time; in which devil’s dance the said 

homas was foremost, and led the ring, and dang 

(struck) Katherine Mitchell, because she spoiled 
the dance, and ran not so fast about as the rest. 
This was testified by the said Katherine Mitchell, 
who was present with them at the time foresaid, 
dancing with the devil. In the margin of the in- 
dictment is written, ** Provin ;”” and Thomas Leyis 
was burnt. He is said to have confessed his guilt, 
and to have named his accomplices. This dance 
is noticed in several other indictments : in that of a 
woman, who was also burnt, we read that in the 
said dance she was the ringleader next to Thomas 
Leyis, and because the devil played not so melo- 
diously and well as she wished, she took his instru- 
ment out of his mouth, then took him on the chops 
therewith, and played herself thereon to the whole 
company ; and it was proved that they were, ac- 
companied by their devilsh companions and faction, 
transformed, some into hares, some into cats, and 
some in other similitudes. There were dances of 
the same kind on Halloween in several places. At 
a gray stone at the foot of the hill of Cragleauche, 
nine persons were, under the conduct of their 
master the devil, dancing in a ring, and he played 
melodiously upon an instrument, albeit invisible to 
them. Margaret Bane, who was burnt for taking 
part in this revel, confessed that the devil was there 
in the likeness of a beast, and caused them all to 
worship him. Christian Mitchell confessed, that 
three years before her trial, on the Rood-day, early 
in the morning, she and certain other witches, her 
devilish adherents, conversed upon St. Katherine’s 
Hill, in Aberdeen, and there, under the conduct of 
Satan, present with them, playing before them on 
his form of instruments, they all danced a devilish 
dance, riding on trees, for a long space. 
- Persons merely suspected of witchcraft were 
frequently branded on the cheek, and banished from 
the town. But the sentence pronounced upon 
actual convicted witches generally was either that 
they should be ‘* wirreit,’’ 7. e. strangled, ‘‘ at the 
stake till they were dead,’’ and should then be 
burnt; or “‘ that they should be had out of the 
town and burat to ashes.’’ It does not appear that 
they were actually burnt alive. The editors of the 
Spalding Club Miscellany have preserved an ac- 
count of 

‘*The debursements made by the comptar, at 
command and by virtue of the ordinance of the 
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Provost, Bailies, and Council, in the burning and 

sustentation of the witches. 

. or 

‘* Imprimis for burying Suppak, who 
died in prison : . eae 

Item for trailing Manteith through the 
street of the town in a cart, who 
hanged herself in prison, and for 
cart hire and burying her. ° 
Jonett Wischart and Issbel Cocker. 

Item for twenty loads of peats to burn 
them ‘ . ‘ 

Item for a boll of coals 

Item for 4 tar barrels 

Item for fire and iron barrels 

Item for a stake and dressing it 

Item for 4 fathom of tows ; 

Item for carrying the peats, coals, and 
barrels to the Hill ‘ ; d 

Item to Jon Justice (Jack Ketch, 
Anglicé) for their execution . 

Thomas Leis. 

Item, the 23rd of February, for peats, 
tar-barrels, fire and coals, to burn 
the said Thomas, and to Jon Jus- 
tice for his fee in executing him 313 4.” 


William Dun, Dean of Guild, was excused the 
payment of a sum of money due from him to the 
town, because he had shown faithfulness in the 
discharge of his duty, and, besides that, had taken 
extraordinary pains in the burning of the great 
number of witches burnt that year, as well as in 
other official business. All this is exceedingly re- 
volting, and we are tempted to exclaim against the 
barbarity and ignorance of the age and nation. 
Yet the age is not solely to blame, since Sir 
George Mackenzie, nearly 100 years later, ob- 
serves, ‘‘ That there are witches, divines cannot 
doubt, since the word of God hath ordained that no 
witch shall live ; nor lawyers in Scotland, seeing 
our law ordains it to be punished ;”’ nor was the 
nation only in fault ; for the English parliament, 
by a statute of James I. (drawn with such absurd 
minuteness, that, well known as it is, it deserves 
to be repeated) enacted that it should be a capital 
felony ‘‘ to use, practise, or exercise invocation or 
conjuration of any evil and wicked spirit, or to con- 
sult, covenant with, entertain, employ, feed, or 
reward any evil or wicked spirit, to or for any in- 
tent or purpose, or to take up any dead man, 
woman, or child, out of his, her, or their grave, or 
any other place where the dead body resteth, or 
the skin, bone, or any part of a dead person, to be 
employed or used in any manner of witchcraft, sor- 
cery, charme, or inchantment ; or to use, practise, 
or exercise any witchcraft, inchantment, charm, or 
sorcery, whereby any person should be killed, de- 
stroyed, wasted, consumed, pined, or lamed, in his 
or her body, or any part thereof.’’ This statute 
but too well represented the prevailing views on 
the subject ; and with reference to them, and also 
to the opinion of King James, who has been sup- 
posed to have been an early and zealous persecutor 
of witches, it may be worth while to cite a letter 
of Howell’s written in London in 1647, fifty years 
after the witch trials at Aberdeen. After stating 
various cases of undoubted sorcery practised on the 
continent, Howell says: 

‘* But we need not cross the sea for examples of 
this kind; we have too many (God wot) at home: 
King James a great while was loth to believe there 
were witches, but that which happened to my Lord 
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Francis of Rutland’s children convinced him ; who 
were bewitched by an old woman that was servant 
at Belvoir Castle, but being di » she con- 
tracted with the devil (who conversed with her in 
the form of a cat whom she called Rutterkin) to 
make away those children, out of mere malignity 
and thirst of revenge. 

‘* But since the beginning of these unnatural 
wars, there may be a cloud of witnesses produced 
for the proof of this black tenet; for within the 
com of two years, near upon 300 witches were 
arraigned, and the major part executed, in Essex 
and —_ only ; pr yperersos pacino 
more ever, and persons quality ex- 
ecuted daily.” And ina ious letter of 1646, 
after Charing Cross and other crosses which 
stood in various parts of London had been removed 
(to the great scandal of all but the paritans,) and 
a great change effected in all ou appearances 
and symbols, he says, “‘ The devil may walk freely 
up and down the streets of London now, for there 
> not a cross to sa him anywhere ; and it — 

€ never was so in country u " 
for there have frag. to tig, eet lw 
executed here lately, than ever were in this island 
since the creation.”’ 

In thinking of the cruel treatment of these un- 
fortunate people, we must not forget that the age 
was a harsh one. Even toa much later period, 
the Scotch criminal law* was very strict, espe- 
cially against the poor; and was enforeed, when 
enfo at all, with great severity. In the law 
of theft, there was a curious gradation of punish- 
ment. Thas, it is said, if a thief be taken with 
bread worth a farthing, and from one farthing to 
four, he should be scourged : for four farthings, he 
should be put in the joggs and banished; from 
four to eight, he should lose an ear; and if the 
same thief be hereafter taken with eight pennies, 
he should be hanged; but if any thief should be 
taken with thirty-two pennies and a farthing, he 
may be hanged. And we find} that upon the 25th 
of July, 1623, two fellows, called Raith and Deane, 
are ordained to be hanged, for no ter offence 
than breaking into gardens and stealing bee-hives, 
and sybows or youngsonions. Much, however, 
was left to the discretion of the judges, who could, 
for instance, in eases of false swearing or . 
order the guilty person to be banished, to 
scourged, or to have his tongue pierced, according 
to their view of his pe ay one case, a gentle- 
man was only imprisoned for ft , because he 
was nore (i. e. of good family) and in neces- 
sity ; though other forgers, about the same period, 
were capitally punished. Torture was allowed, 
but judges could not torture children under four- 
teen, or very old persons. Thisexemption was in 
some countries extended te women, sick persons, 
one such ap been — t in ge Gomes 

ing, or arts. ‘** But,” says Sir 
Mackenzie, ‘‘ all this is arbi us!’ a too 


a ; 
dal chief, by a bond of Manrent, by which he 
his 


, in terms, to become man and ser- 


against him, to advise 
ly, and to keep his secrets. 

aa leading nobility, again, entered into bonds 

friendship among ves, agreeing to stand 

by each other in all actions, quarrels, questions, 

and debates whatsoever; and that if it should 

happen that they, or any of them, should be pur- 

pes molested, or trou in person or estate, 
ae 

lw 


n or persons whatsvever, in that case 

take part in resisting such proceedings ; 

against all persons except the king ; an exception 
not — wd cage observed.* 

Indivi thus protected could bid defiance to 

ali attempts to enforce the law by any orderly and 


process. But persons who did not come 
in to stand their trial on any criminal charge, were 


and | liable to Letters of Fire and Sword; that is, to a 


commission, directed to the most deadly enemies 
of the accused, and charging the commissioners to 
convoke the lieges in arms, and to seek, take, and 
imprison, and in case of resistance or hostile oppo- 
sition to pursue to death, the parties accused ; and 
if the latter, in their defence, should happen to 
flee to strengths or houses, then the commissioners 
were empowered to besiege the strengths or houses, 
to raze, fire, and use ail kinds of force and warlike 
engines that could be had for winning thereof, and 
apprehending the rebels and their accomplices ; 
and jf, in pursuit of the rebels and their accom- 
plices, or in such sieges, there should happen 
(which after this hint, was not unlikely to happen) 
fire-raising, mutilation, slaughter, destruction of 
corn or goods, or other inconveniences, it was de- 
clared that the same should not be imputed as a 
crime or offence to the commissioners or the persons 
aiding them. 

The commission might seem stringent enough, 
and fully equal to any emergency, especially as 
it was usually granted to persons interested in exe- 
cuting it, and sometimes even issued against parties 
who had never been cited to appear ; and it was the 
chief instrument employed in the ordinary govern- 
ment of the Highlands ; but in the Miscellany of 
the Spalding Club we find a document, in compari- 
son with which the ordinary Letters of Fire and 
Sword appear a friendly, benignant, and paternal 

The Clan Chattan (a numerous race, comprising 

i which,though differing in name, were 
, and agreed to a great extent in their 
armorial bearings, and especially in bearing the 


arbitrary 
significant observation. Surely it is to this period | tribe 


that we must assign the story, which represents a 
judge to have been so much amused with the vary- 
ing emotions ex in a suitor’s countenance, 
during the pleading of acause, that he to 
y: ; against him, and see how he would look 
en.’ . 

‘sah ad inoenatiumane teas 
80 e, and the great ity 80 no 
man could be safe without the protection of some 


* See Sir G. Mackenzie on Criminal Law. 
+ Arnot’s Criminal Trials. 
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1528, the king’s letters commanding 
the papas lieutenant, ‘‘ to pass upon the 
Clan Chattan Badenoch, for to destroy them 

These dreadful letters state that the king and 
his council (this was under the dominion of the 


clan, their assisters and part-takers. They com- 
mand the Earl of Moray, as lieutenant of the 
north, and the sheriffs of the northern counties, 


to go up in full force, in military array, upon the | W 


Clan Chattan, and invade them to their utter de- 
struction, by slaughter, burning, drowning, and 
other ways, and to leave no creature living in that 
clan, except priests, women, and children. The 

rs are to take to themselves, for their 
pains, all the goods of the Clan Chattan which 
they can seize; and are promised in addition a 
reward from the king for good service. All who 
take part with the Clan Chattan are to be treated 
like them ; and not only are the persons executing 
this decree to be free from all question in respect 
of the intended invasions, slaughters, burnings, 
taking of goods, and other mischiefs done to the 
Clan Chattan or their assisters; but all sharpness 
done, and to be done upon them, shall be deemed 
to be lawfully and righteously done. The women 
and children of the clan are to be taken to the 
coast, where ships shall be provided, at the public 
expense, to sail with them forth of the realm, and 
land with them in Jesland, Zealand, or Norway, 
beeause (oh! exquisite tenderness of the royal 
mercy !) it were inhumanity (!) to put hands in the 
blood of women and children. 

The Earl of Moray,* having provided himself 
with this commission, assembled an army, and sur- 
prised the Clan Chattan. He took about 200 of 
them, together with William, the brother of Hec- 
tor Macintosh, who had commanded in the incur- 
sions. They were all hanged ; and William, after 
his death, was quartered, and his head was fastened 
upon a pole at Dyke, in Morayshire. His quarters 
were sent to Elgin, Forres, Aberdeen, and Inver- 
ness, there to be set up for an example to others. 
Not one man of all the 200 could be induced to 
confess where Hector was, though life was sev- 
erally promised to every one of them upon this 
condition, as they were led along to the gallows. 
Their faith was so true, that they could not be 
persuaded, either nf fair means, or by any terror 
of death, to betray their captain. Thus were these 
gallant and true-hearted men destroyed by a stretch 
of tyrannical wickedness not surpassed in history. 

Innumerable were the deeds of violence and 


bloodshed pine see in those days. Many such 


acts, public and private, are confusedly chronicled 
in a sort of rambling diary and obituary kept by 
one Cullen, Vicar of Aberdeen.t Thus, (not to 
mention the conflicts among the t nobles at 
court,) on the 10th of October, 1571, the field of 
Tulliangus was stricken, between Adam Gordon 
and Arthur Forbes, brother to Lord Forbes, where 
the said Arthur was slain, with sundry others of 
his kin : on the other side, John Gordon, of Buckie, 
with divers hurt on both sides. On the 20th day 
of the succeeding month, the field of Craibstane 


one Sir R. Gordon’s History of the House of Suther- 
t Spalding Miscellany, vol. ii. 





was stricken by John Master, of Forbes, and Adam 
Gordon, brother to Lord Huntly, where the said 
John lost the field, and was taken, and sundry of 
his kin and friends slain, to the number pang a | 
sides of threescore, or thereby ; and good Duncan 
Forbes slain the said day. Gilbert Knowis, elder, 
Burgess of Aberdeen, was slain by James Gordon, 
brother to the Laird of Abergeldy, at the causeway 
end, going to the Cross, on the Ist of December, 
1574. Gilbert Knowis, his son, also was slain on 
the same sy by the said James, having in com- 
pany with him William Davidson, Burgess of 
Aberdeen. Among the many other private mur- 
ders which Cullen mentions, we find that John 
i , cordwainer, was slain by James Paterson, 
hangman of Aberdeen ; and the said James hanged, 
and his head set on the port, therefor. But slay- 
ers and slain were generally people of condition, 
and in such cases we do not perceive that any pun- 
ishment was inflicted. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew is especially 
noticed : ‘On the 24th day of August, in the year 
of God 1572 years, Jasper Cullen, (as the chronol- 
oger thinks proper to style Coligny,) great admiral 
of France, was cruelly murdered in Paris, under 
color of friendship, at the King of Navarre’s bridal, 
and under night, by the most cursed King of France, 
Monsieur his brother, and by the device of the 

pe, cardinals, bishops, abbots, priors, monks, 

riars, canons, priests, nuns, and whole rabble of 
that devilish sort of papists, devised at the Council 
of Trent, whose cruel murder we pray God to 
revenge. So be it.” 

The country gentlemen appear to have been 
very glad to serve the offices of provost and bailie, 
and the borough equally glad to secure their assist- 
ance. There was even some struggle for the 
supremacy in town politics, and a conflict between 
the open and the close system of elections. More- 
over there was a sort of aristocracy among the 
citizens themselves, consisting of those who were 
of ‘the old blood of the town.’’ A deficiency in 
this kind of gentility was apt to be made matter 
of reproach against persons in high office. Thus, 
when Mr. Alexander Jaffray was chosen provost, 
many held cheap both the man and the election, 
as he was not of *‘ the old blood of the town,”’ but 
the grandson of a baxter, (baker;) “‘ and, there- 
fore, was set down in the provost’s deass, before 
his entering, ane baken pye to sermon :’’* but he 
had the guod sense to take no notice of the in- 
dignity. 

The ancient acts of the Scottish parliament con- 
tain interesting notices of what was passing in 
public and in private life. They evince great 
solicitude for the public defence. All classes are 
to be prepared with arms according to their de- 
gree ; ond in order to promote skill in arehery, 
(the great accomplishment of the English yeoman 
and the vital want of the Scotch, by which they 
frequently suffered in war,) the old a 
of football, and golf, are actually prohibited, and 
the regular practice of archery is commanded in 
every parish. It is ordered that there shall] be 
made at each parish church a pair of butts, and 
that shooting shall be practised every Sunday ; 
that each man shall shoot six shots at least, and 
those who do not come to shoot, shal] be fined two- 
pence a piece, for the archers to drink. There is 
abundant evidence that the country was extremely 
poor and unsettled. Lepers formed a numerous 
class, and they are ordered to remain (except at 


* Spalding’s History of the Troubles. 
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that he had no difficulty in pronouncing, upon ex- 
amination, not only whether the person accused 
was a practitioner of witchcraft, but also, how long 
he or she had been so) affords an example of the 
delusions under which those unfortunate persons 
labored, or of the impressions which they wished 
to convey to others. It appears, that when he was 
a young boy, the devil, his master, came to his 
mother’s house, in the likeness and shape of a 
woman, called the Queen of Elphen, and promised 
that he should know all things, and should help 
and cure all sorts of sickness, short of actual 
death, and that he should fare well, yet (with the 
ill luck invariably attendant upon such gifts) should 
have to beg his bread before Re died, ** as Thomas 
Rymour did.” When he grew up, he became a 
regular votary of the black art. By his witcheraft 
and sorcery, he was enabled to effect various cures, 
both of people and of cattle. In one case, the 
disease was transferred to a cat, which instantly 
died. A certain spirit, whom he termed Christ- 
sonday, and supposed to be an angel, and God's 
godson, although he is at variance with God, (but 
whom the accusers knew from excellent private 
information to be the devil,) came to him in the 
likeness of a fair angel, clad in white clothes, and 
said that he was an angel, and bade him put his 
trust in him, and call him his lord and king, and 
marked him on the third finger. Moreover, the 
Queen of Elphen “ has a grip of all the craft,’’ 
but Christsonday is the good man, and has all 
power under God. ‘* He’’ (Andrew) ‘ knows 
sundry dead men in their company and the king 
that died in Flowdown, and Thomas Rymour 
[both of whom died mysteriously, and left their 
fate to be related in different ways by popular tra- 
dition] are there.” Upon the rood-day in harvest 
in the current year, which fell on a Wednesday, 
he saw Christsonday come out of the snow, in 
likeness of a stallion. The Queen of Elphen was 
there, and others with her, riding upon white hack- 
neys;* and if he had been allowed to have kept 
the convention on All-hallow even last, he would 
have told of all those who should have been in 
company with them. The elves have shapes and 
clothes like men, and they will have fair covered 
tables, and they are but shadows, yet are ‘‘ stark- 
er’’ [stronger] than men,t and they have playing 
and dancing when they please, and the queen is 
very pleasant, and can be old or young when she 
pleases, and she makes any one king whom she 
pleases. The elves will make one appear to be in 
a fair chamber, and yet he will find himself in a 
moss on the morn ; they wil! appear to have can- 
dies, and lights, and swords, which are nothing 
else but dead grass and straws ; yet he, Andrew, 
is not afraid to go among them, and has associated 
with them all his days. At the day of judgment, 
the fire will burn the water and the earth, and 


*“ Tn olde dayes of the king Artour, 
Of which that Bretons speken gret honour, 
‘ = this ee ee ma jaerie ; 
e Elf-quene, with hire joly compaignie, 
Danced full oft in many guse mede. 
This was the old opinion as I rede ; 
I speke of many hundred yeres ago ; 
But now can no man see non elves mo.” 
The Wife of Bathe’s. Tale. 


+ “Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 
To earn his cream-bowl, duly set, 


When in one night, ere glimpse of morn 
st Uae : 


His shadowy flail hath the corn, 
That ten day-laborers could not end.” 


Milton, ? Allegro. 





make all plain, and Christsonday will be the notary 
to accuse every man, and will be cast into the fire, 
because he deceives worldly men. 

The charges of witchcraft generally relate to 
somé alleged practising against the health of men, 
or cattle, or the growth of crops, and there is a 
remarkable uniformity in the description of the 
sickness caused by witches, which seems to indi- 
cate the prevalence of violent fever and ague. 
To cure, was as dangerous as to cause disease. 
In some cases the imputations are so childishly 
absurd, that we are lost in amazement at their 
being entertained. 

Thus, against one woman it is alleged, and 
proved, that one night, while her husband was 
ying in bed, and she dressing, a cat came in upon 
the husband, and cried ‘* wallawa !”’ (a mode of 
expression not very unusual among the cat kind) 
and worried one of her own kittens ; whereupon 
he slew the cat, and immediately thereafter both 
his horse and his dog ran mad. And as a proof 
that this woman’s son and daughters are ‘ quick 
ganging devils,”’ it is stated (in the son’s indict- 
ment) that on the day of the mother’s trial, there 
came to the father’s house an evil spirit, in like- 
ness of a magpie, and struck the youngest daughter 
out of the house, and would have plucked out her 
eyes and destroyed her, had not the neighbors in 
the street come in and ‘‘ dang’’ that foul spirit 
forth from the house, and closed both doors and 
windows on her. A second attack was made upon 
the girl the same day, by an evil spirit, in likeness 
of a kae, but the neighbors again interposed, and 
by their earnest prayers to God, expelled the de- 
mon. And these things are considered to be evi- 
dent tokens and demonstrations, seen and known 
to all the world, that there is none of their father’s 
house free from the devil’s service, but all are his 
subject slaves. In another case it is alleged, but 
not proved, that a certain man going home at 
eleven o’clock in a winter night, found the woman 
accused, or a devil in her likeness, sitting on a 
stone ; when she gaped and ‘ glowered”’ upon 
him, and vomited fiery brands out of her mouth, 
which frightened him so much, that he became 
sick, and was forced to go back again, instead of 
proceeding to his own house. Ellen Gray was 
indicted as a notorious witch and sorcerer, because 
during al] the preceding year she was seen going 
with one Mergie, her consort (who had since fled ;) 
one in the likeness of a dog, the other in the like- 
ness of a cat, betwixt her house and that of 
Mergie. 

It is impossible to imagine any transaction of 
life into which sorcery might not enter. Thus, in 
the case of Helen Fraser, it happened that a mar- 
ried man found his affection violently and extraor- 
dinarily drawn away from his wife, to a certain 
widow, for whom he had been sowing corn, (and 
in whose house Helen Fraser was residing,) there 
having always been great love between him and his 
wife theretofore, and no breach of love, or discord, 
falling out or intervening on either side: which 
thing the country eg and spake to be brought 
about by the unlawful labors of the said Helen. 
This was testified by the false husband himself, and 
Helen Fraser was convicted. Against another 
woman it was a charge that she, by her witchcraft, 
caused George Barclay ‘‘ to marry a poor hussy, 
whereat all men wondered, roe | he was a man 
so like and rich, and came of honest parents, 
and she an ugly harlot quean, come of so base 


degree, and who had since depauperat both.”” The 
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devil appeared to his servants, sometimes as an 
aged man, bearded (an “‘ old white-bearded Satan’’) 
with a white gown and a ‘‘ thrummit’’ hat ; some- 
times as a black man, a lamb, a calf, a horse ; 
sometimes he rose from the ground in the midst of 
his worshippers, in the shape of a black beast, 
waxing larger by degrees. He loved to display 
himself in assemblies of witches, to receive their 
homage, to commend the fare they offered him, and 
to promote their mirth by the exercise of his musi- 
cal talent ; a notion admirably illustrated by Burns 
in Tam o’ Shanter. It was, of course, a heinous 
act of witchcraft to take part (as many persons con- 
fessed they had done) in these orgies. 

Thomas Leyis was accused of having come upon 
Halloween about midnight, accompanied by his 
mother (since burnt) and many other sorcerers and 
witches, to the market and fish-cross of Aberdeen, 
under the conduct and guiding of the devil, present 
with them all in company, playing before them on 
his kind of instruments, when they all danced about 
both the said crosses and the meal market, a long 
space of time; in which devil’s dance the said 

homas was foremost, and led the ring, and dang 
(struck) Katherine Mitchell, because she spoiled 
the dance, and ran not so fast about as the rest. 
This was testified by the said Katherine Mitchell, 
who was present with them at the time foresaid, 
dancing with the devil. In the margin of the in- 
dictment is written, ‘* Provin ;”’ and Thomas Leyis 
was burnt. He is said to have confessed his guilt, 
and to have named his accomplices. This dance 
is noticed in several other indictments : in that of a 
woman, who was also burnt, we read that in the 
said dance she was the ringleader next to Thomas 
Leyis, and because the devil played not so melo- 
diously and well as she wished, she took his instru- 
ment out of his mouth, then took him on the chops 
therewith, and played herself thereon to the whole 
company ; and it was proved that they were, ac- 
companied by their devilsh companions and faction, 
transformed, some into hares, some into cats, and 
some in other similitudes. There were dances of 
the same kind on Halloween in several places. At 
a gray stone at the foot of the hill of Cragleauche, 
nine persons were, under the conduct of their 
master the devil, dancing in a ring, and he played 
melodiously upon an instrument, albeit invisible to 
them. Margaret Bane, who was burnt for taking 
part in this revel, confessed that the devil was there 
in the likeness of a beast, and caused them all to 
worship him. Christian Mitchell confessed, that 
three years before her trial, on the Rood-day, early 
in the morning, she and certain other witches, her 
devilish adherents, conversed upon St. Katherine’s 
Hill, in Aberdeen, and there, under the conduct of 
Satan, present with them, playing before them on 
his form of instruments, they all danced a devilish 
dance, riding on trees, for a long space. 

Persons merely suspected of witchcraft were 
frequently branded on the cheek, and banished from 
the town. But the sentence pronounced upon 
actual convicted witches generally was either that 
they should be ‘‘ wirreit,’’ i. e. strangled, ‘‘ at the 
stake till they were dead,’’ and should then be 
burnt; or ‘* that they should be had out of the 
town and burnt to ashes.’’ It does not appear that 
they were actually burnt alive. The editors of the 
Spalding Club Miscellany have preserved an ac- 
count of 

‘* The debursements made by the comptar, at 
command and by virtue of the ordinance of the 





Provost, Bailies, and Council, in the burning and 

sustentation of the witches. 

4 a @ 

** Imprimis for burying Suppak, who 
died in prison ‘ “ie 

Item for trailing Manteith through the 
street of the town in a cart, who 
hanged herself in prison, and for 
cart hire and burying her. : 
Jonett Wischart and Issbel Cocker. 

Item for twenty loads of peats to burn 
them ‘ . ‘ ° 

Item for a boll of coals 

Item for 4 tar barrels 

Item for fire and iron barrels 

Item for a stake and dressing it 

Item for 4 fathom of tows . 

Item for carrying the peats, coals, and 
barrels to the Hill ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Item to Jon Justice (Jack Ketch, 
Anglicé) for their execution . 

Thomas Leis. 

Item, the 23rd of February, for peats, 
tar-barrels, fire and coals, to burn 
the said Thomas, and to Jon Jus- 
tice for his fee in executing him 313 4.” 
William Dun, Dean of Guild, was excused the 

payment of a sum of money due from him to the 
town, because he had shown faithfulness in the 
discharge of his duty, and, besides that, had taken 
extraordinary pains in the burning of the great 
number of witches burnt that year, as well as in 
other official business. All this is exceedingly re- 
volting, and we are tempted to exclaim against the 
barbarity and ignorance of the age and nation. 
Yet the age is not solely to blame, since Sir 
George Mackenzie, nearly 100 years later, ob- 
serves, “‘ That there are witches, divines cannot 
doubt, since the word of God hath ordained that no 
witch shall live ; nor lawyers in Scotland, seeing 
our law ordains it to be punished ;”’ nor was the 
nation only in fault; for the English parliament, 
by a statute of James I. (drawn with such absurd 
minuteness, that, well known as it is, it deserves 
to be repeated) enacted that it should be a capital 
felony ‘‘ to use, practise, or exercise invocation or 
conjuration of any evil and wicked spirit, or to con- 
sult, covenant with, entertain, employ, feed, or 
reward any evil or wicked spirit, to or for any in- 
tent or purpose, or to take up any dead man, 
woman, or child, out of his, her, or their grave, or 
any other place where the dead body resteth, or 
the skin, bone, or any part of a dead person, to be 
employed or used in any manner of witchcraft, sor- 
cery, charme, or inchantment; or to use, practise, 
or exercise any witchcraft, inchantment, charm, or 
sorcery, whereby any person should be killed, de- 
stroyed, wasted, consumed, pined, or lamed, in his 
or her body, or any part thereof.”’ This statute 
but too well represented the prevailing views on 
the subject ; and with reference to them, and also 
to the opinion of King James, who has been sup- 
posed to have been an early and zealous, persecutor 
of witches, it may be worth while to cite a letter 
of Howell’s written in London in 1647, fifty years 
after the witch trials at Aberdeen. Afler stating 
various cases of undoubted sorcery practised on the 
continent, Howell says: 

‘* But we need not cross the sea for examples of 
this kind ; we have too many (God wot) at home: 
King James a great while was loth to believe there 
were witches, but that which happened to my Lord 
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Francis of Rutland’s children convinced him ; who 
were bewitched by an old woman that was servant 
at Belvoir Casile, but being displeased, she con- 
tracted with the devil (who conversed with her in 
the form of a cat whom she called Rutterkin) to 
make away those children, out of mere malignity 
and thirst of revenge. 

** But since the beginning of these unnatural 
wars, there may be a cloud of witnesses produced 
for the proof of this black tenet; for within the 
compass of two years, near upon 300 witches were 
arraigned, and the major part executed, in Essex 
and Suffolk only ; Scotland swarms with them now 
more than ever, and persons of good quality ex- 
ecuted daily.’ And in a previous letter of 1646, 
after Charing Cross and the other crosses which 
stood in various parts of London had been removed, 
(to the great scandal of all but the puritans,) and 
a great change effected in all outward appearances 
and symbols, he says, ‘* The devil may walk freely 
up and down the streets of London now, for there 
is not a cross to fright him anywhere ; and it seems 
he never was so busy in any country upon earth, 
for there have been more witches arraigned and 
executed here lately, than ever were in this island 
since the creation.” 

In thinking of the cruel treatment of these un- 
fortunate people, we must not forget that the age 
was a harsh one. Even to a much later period, 
the Scotch criminal law* was very strict, espe- 
cially against the poor; and was enforeed, when 
enforced at all, with great severity. In the law 
of theft, there was a curious gradation of punish- 
ment. Thus, it is said, if a thief be taken with 
bread worth a farthing, and from one farthing to 
four, he should be scourged : for four farthings, he 
should be put in the joggs and banished ; from 
four to eight, he should lose an ear; and if the 
same thief be hereafter taken with eight pennies, 
he should be hanged; but if any thief should be 
taken with thirty-two pennies and a farthing, he 
may be hanged. And we findt that upon the 25th 
of July, 1623, two fellows, called Raith and Deane, 
are ordained to be hanged, for no greater offence 
than breaking into gardens and stealing bee-hives, 
and sybows or young‘onions. Much, however, 
was left to the discretion of the judges, who could, 
for instance, in cases of false swearing or forgery, 
order the guilty person to be banished, to be 
scourged, or to have his tongue pierced, according 
to their view of his case. In one case, a gentle- 
man was only imprisoned for forgery, because he 
was ingénuous (7. e. of good family) and in neces- 
sity; though other forgers, about the same period, 
were capitally punished. Torture was allowed, 
but judges could not torture children under four- 
teen, or very old persons. Thisexemption was in 
some countries extended to women, sick persons, 
and such as had been eminent in any nation for 
learning, or other arts. ** But,’’ says Sir George 
Mackenzie, ‘‘ all this is arbitrary among us!’’ a too 
significant observation. Surely it is to this period 
that we must assign the story, which represents a 
judge to have been so much amused with the vary- 
Ing emotions expressed in a suitor’s countenance, 
during the pleading of acause, that he proposed to 
on against him, and see how he would look 

en. 

But to return to earlier times. The crown was 
so feeble, and the great nobility so strong, that no 
man could be safe without the protection of some 


* See Sir G. Mackenzie on Criminal Law. 
t+ Arnot’s Criminal Trials. 





powerful lord. To obtain this protection, almost 
every landowner connected himself with some 
feudal chief, by a bond of Manrent, by which he 
obliged himself, in terms, to become man and ser- 
vant to his protector, in peace and war, (with the 
nominal exception of his allegiance to the crown,) 
to ride and go with him when required, to warn 
him of any harm intended against him, to advise 
him faithfully, and to keep his secrets. 

The leading nobility, again, entered into bonds 
of friendship among themselves, agreeing to stand 
by each other in all actions, quarrels, questions, 
and debates whatsoever; and that if it should 
happen that they, or any of them, should be pur- 
sued, molested, or troubled in person or estate, 
by any person or persons whatsvever, in that case 
all would take part in resisting such proceedings ; 
against all persons except the king ; an exception 
not always practically observed.* 

Individenls thus protected could bid defiance to 
all attempts to enforce the law by any orderly and 
peaceful process. But persons who did not come 
in to stand their trial on any criminal charge, were 
liable to Letters of Fire and Sword; that is, to a 
commission, directed to the most deadly enemies 
of the accused, and charging the commissioners to 
convoke the lieges in arms, and to seek, take, and 
imprison, and in case of resistance or hostile oppo- 
sition to pursue to death, the parties accused ; and 
if the latter, in their defence, should happen to 
flee to strengths or houses, then the commissioners 
were empowered to besiege the strengths or houses, 
to raze, fire, and use all kinds of force and warlike 
engines that could be had for winning thereof, and 
apprehending the rebels and their accomplices ; 
and if, in pursuit of the rebels and their accom- 
plices, or in such sieges, there should happen 
(which after this hint, was not unlikely to happen) 
fire-raising, mutilation, slaughter, destruction of 
corn or goods, or other inconveniences, it was de- 
clared that the same should not be imputed as a 
crime or offence to the commissioners or the persons 
aiding them. 

The commission might seem stringent enough, 
and fully equal to any emergency, especially as 
it was usually granted to persons interested in exe- 
cuting it, and sometimes even issued against parties 
who had never been cited to appear; and it was the 
chief instrument employed in the ordinary govern- 
ment of the Highlands; but in the Miscellany of 
the Spalding Club we find a document, in compari- 
son with which the ordinary Letters of Fire and 
Sword appear a friendly, benignant, and paternal 
communication, 

The Clan Chattan (a numerous race, comprising 
various septs, which,though differing in name, were 
allied in blood, and agreed to a great extent in their 
armorial bearings, and especially in bearing the 
mountain cat, as their common crest) occupied the 
central Highlands of the counties of Kincardine, 
Aberdeen, Moray, Banff, and Inverness. This wild 
tribe, having quarrelled with the Earl of Moray 
and his dependants, invaded the lowland parts of 
Morayshire, and ravaged the country ; and, in par- 
ticular, (according to the statements in the docu- 
ment about to be quoted,) they went to the lands 
of James Dunbar, of Tarbert, in the Bray of Mo- 
ray, and were there guilty of fire-raising, slew 
six men and two women, and maimed other five 
men, and made great pillage of cattle, sheep, horses, 
goats, swine, &c., whereupon the Earl of Moray 


* Many bonds of this sort, as well as bonds of Manrent, 
are to be found in the publications of the Spalding Club. 
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obtained, in 1528, the king’s letters commanding 
the Earl of Moray, lieutenant, ‘‘ to pass upon the 
Clan Chattan and Badenoch, for to destroy them 
alutherlie.”’ 

These dreadful letters state that the king and 
his council (this was under the dominion of the 
Douglases, during the minority of James V.) ad- 
visedly considering the great harms and contemp- 
tions done by the Clan Chattan and their assisters 
against the common weal, have determined to 
make uffer extermination and destruction of all that 
clan, their assisters and part-takers. They com- 
mand the Earl of Moray, as lieutenant of the 
north, and the sheriffs of the northern counties, 
to go up in full force, in military array, upon the 
Clan Chattan, and invade them to their utter de- 
struction, by slaughter, burning, drowning, and 
other ways, and to leave no creature living in that 
clan, except priests, women, and children. The 
destroyers are to take to themselves, for their 
pains, all the goods of the Clan Chattan which 
they can seize; and are promised in addition a 
reward from the king for good service. All who 
take part with the Clan Chattan are to be treated 
like them ; and not only are the persons executing 
this decree to be free from all question in respect 
of the intended invasions, slaughters, burnings, 
taking of goods, and other mischiefs done to the 
Clan Chattan or their assisters; but all sharpness 
done, and to be done upon them, shall be deemed 
to be lawfully and righteously done. The women 
and children of the clan are to be taken to the 
coast, where ships shall be provided, at the public 
expense, to sail with them forth of the realm, and 
land with them in Jesland, Zealand, or Norway, 
because (oh! exquisite tenderness of the royal 
mercy !) it were inhumanity (!) to put hands in the 
blood of women and children. 

The Earl of Moray,* having provided himself 
with this commission, assembled an army, and sur- 
prised the Clan Chattan. He took about 200 of 
them, together with William, the brother of Hec- 
tor Macintosh, who had commanded in the incur- 
sions. They were all hanged ; and William, after 
his death, was quartered, and his head was fastened 
upon a pole at Dyke, in Morayshire. His quarters 
were sent to Elgin, Forres, Aberdeen, and Inver- 
ness, there to be set up for an example to others. 
Not one man of all the 200 could be induced to 
confess where Hector was, though life was sev- 
erally promised to every one of them upon this 
condition, as they were led along to the gallows. 
Their faith was so true, that taey could not be 
persuaded, either by fair means, or by any terror 
of death, to betray their captain. Thus were these 
gallant and true-hearted men destroyed by a stretch 
of tyrannical wickedness not surpassed in history. 

Innumerable were the deeds of violence and 
bloodshed everywhere in those days. Many such 
acts, publie and. private, are confusedly chronicled 
in a sort of rambling diary and obituary kept by 
one Cullen, Vicar of Aberdeen.t ‘Thus, (not to 
mention the conflicts among the great nobles at 
court,) on the 10th of October, 1571, the field of 
Tulliangus was stricken, between Adam Gordon 
and Arthur Forbes, brother to Lord Forbes, where 
the said Arthur was slain, with sundry others of 
his kin: on the other side, John Gordon, of Buckie, 
with divers hurt on both sides. On the 20th day 
of the succeeding month, the field of Craibstane 


mere Sir R. Gordon’s History of the House of Suther- 


t Spalding Miscellany, vol. ii. 
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was stricken by John Master, of Forbes, and Adam 
Gordon, brother to Lord Huntly, where the said 
John lost the field, and was taken, and sundry of 
his kin and friends slain, to the number on both 
sides of threescore, or thereby ; and good Duncan 
Forbes slain the said day. Gilbert Kuowis, elder, 
Burgess of Aberdeen, was slain by James Gordon, 
brother to the Laird of Abergeldy, at the causeway 
end, going to the Cross, on the Ist of December, 
1574. Gilbert Knowis, his son, also was slain on 
the same day, by the said James, having in com- 
pany with him William Davidson, Burgess of 
Aberdeen. Among the many other private mur- 
ders which Cullen mentions, we find that John 
Wishart, cordwainer, was slain by James Paterson, 
hangman of Aberdeen ; and the said James hanged, 
and his head set on the port, therefor. But slay- 
ers and slain were generally people of condition, 
and in such cases we do not perceive that any pun- 
ishment was inflicted. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew is especially 
noticed : ‘* On the 24th day of August, in the year 
of God 1572 years, Jasper Cullen, (as the chronol- 
oger thinks proper to style Coligny,) great admiral 
of France, was cruelly murdered in Paris, under 
color of friendship, at the King of Navarre’s bridal, 
and under night, by the most cursed King of France, 
Monsieur his brother, and by the device of the 
pope, cardinals, bishops, abbots, priors, monks, 
friars, canons, priests, nuns, and whole rabble of 
that devilish sort of papists, devised at the Council 
of Trent, whose cruel murder we pray God to 
revenge. So be it.’’ 

The country gentlemen appear to have been 
very glad to serve the offices of provost and bailie, 
and the borough equally glad to secure their assist- 
ance. There was even some strugg'e for the 
supremacy in town politics, and a conflict between 
the open and the close system of elections. More- 
over there was a sort of aristocracy among the 
citizens themselves, consisting of those who were 
of ** the old blood of the town.’? A deficiency in 
this kind of gentility was apt to be made matter 
of reproach against persons in high office. Thus, 
when Mr. Alexander Jaffray was chosen provost, 
many held cheap both the man and the election, 
as he was not of ** the old blood of the town,”’ but 
the grandson of a baxter, (baker;) ‘‘ and, there- 
fore, was set down in the provost’s deass, before 
his entering, ane baken pye to sermon :’’* but he 
had the good sense to take no notice of the in- 
dignity. 

The ancient acts of the Scottish parliament con- 
tain interesting notices of what was passing in 
public and in private life. They evince great 
solicitude for the public defence. All classes are 
to be prepared with arms according to their de- 
gree ; and in order to promote skill in archery, 
(the great accomplishment of the English yeoman 
and the vital want of the Scotch, by which they 
frequently suffered in war,) the old Scottish games 
of football, and golf, are actually prohibited, and 
the regular practice of archery is commanded in 
every parish. It is ordered that there shall be 
made at each parish church a pair of butts, and 
that shooting shall be practised every Sunday ; 
that each man shall shoot six shots at least, and 
those who do not come to shoot, shall be fined two- 
pence a piece, for the archers to drink. There is 
, abundant evidence that the country was extremely 
| poor and unsettled. Lepers formed a numerous 
‘class, and they are ordered to remain (except at 





* Spalding’s History of the Troubles. 
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stated times) at their hospitals and other places 
without the boroughs. Statute after statute en- 
joins the king’s justices to take inquisition of sor- 
nars, ¢. ¢. persons who forcibly took up their quar- 
ters in the houses of others ;—bards, (Oh Heli- 
con!) masterful or sturdy beggars, and feigned 
fools ; and either to banish them the country, or to 
send them to the king's prison. If sornars or mas- 
terful beggars have any property, it is to be 
applied to their support in prison as long as it 
lasts ; their ears are then to be nailed to the trone, 
or some tree, aud cut off; after which they are to 
be banished, and, if found again, to be hanged. 
No direction is given as to the property of bards ; 
probably because the law did not contemplate 
the possibility of their having any. Copyright, 
apparently, had not acquired any great value. 

Familiar as we are with the early extinction of 
wolves in England, it is startling to find the Scot- 
tish legislature providing in the fifteenth century 
that wolves’ whelps should be hunted by every 
baron, four times a year, or as often as a wolf ap- 

ared ; any man who failed to go to the hunt was 

iable to a fine, while he who brought in the head 

of a wolf or a fox was entitled to a reward, for the 
crime of vulpicide, so justly odious in the nine- 
teenth century, was actually encouraged in the 
dark ages! Ail birds of prey are to be slain, in 
order that wild fowl may be preserved ; not for 
sporting, but ‘for the sustentation of man :” 
partridges, plovers, gray hens, and moor-cocks, 
are not to be taken with any manner of instrument 
from the beginning of Lent until August, and a 
penalty is fixed for the killing of hares or conies in 
snow time. The preservation of salmon was 
also most anxiously provided for; and we have 
heard of an enactment that the openings in all 
cruives should we wide enough for a sow (dimen- 
sions not stated) to turn in without touching either 
side with snout or tail! Absenteeism was com- 
mon, owing to the concentration of estates in a few 
hands, a process which many of the great families 
continually carried on, by every kind of fraud and 
oppression. Proprietors are, therefore, required to 
repair their castles and manor-houses, and tq 
oceupy them either in person or by their friends, 
so that the produce of the estate may be spent 
upon it. The planting of trees and hedges, and 
even the sowing of broom, are from time to time 
commanded, with an anxiety which shows that 
little deference was paid to the injunction. 

It was hardly to be supposed that in such a state 
of society it could be thought necessary to enact 
laws to restrain excess in personal expenditure ; 
yet so it was; for all rude governments fall into 
the error of attempting to govern too much; and 
at a time when the law was not strong enough to 
give anything like safety to life or property,* all 

rsons except noblemen and their heirs were for- 

idden to wear embroidery, pearls, or bullion, 
under pain of escheat of the ‘‘ array’’ to the king. 
And in another act} the lords of parliament, after 
declaring that the realm in each state is greatly 
impoverished through sumptuous clothing, both of 
men and women (‘* ’T is pride that pulls the coun- 
try down,”’ says the old ballad ; and so thought 
that economical sovereign King Stephen, when he 
complained of his tailor’s charges,) proceed to lay 
down a vestiary code with edifying minuteness. 
People in boroughs, living by merchandise, (with 
the exception of persons in dignity, as aldermen, 


* A. D. 1429. + A. D. 1457. 





bailies, and other good men who are of the coun- 
cil of the town, and their wives,) are not to wear 
cloths of silk, or costly scarlet in gowns, or expen- 
sive furs ; and the men are directed (a difficult, if 
not impossible task) to make their wives and 
daughters be habilimented according to their 
estate ; that is to say, on their heads short curches 
with little hoods, such as are. used in Flanders, 
England, and other countries. As to gowns, it is 
commanded that no woman wear “* tails” of unbe- 
coming length, nor gowns furred under, except on 
holidays. 

These rules are prescribed not only to bur- 
gesses, but also to poor gentlemen and their wives, 
living in the country, and having less than a cer- 
tain income. Workpeople are restricted on work- 
days to clothes of gray and white, and on holidays 
to light blue, green, and red; and the women's 
curches must be of their own making, and not ex- 
ceeding the price of forty pence the ell, and no 
woman is to come to kirk or market with her face 
muzzled or covered, so that she may not be known, 
under pain of escheat of the curch! The clerg 
are forbidden to use robes and furred gowns, wit 
the exception of persons ‘‘ constitute in dignity”’ in 
cathedral or college kirk, persons spending 200 
marks a year, great nobles, and doctors. These 
regulations are to be obeyed under pain of the 
escheat of the habit. It is to be feared, however, 
that they were not much attended to, for even in 
the article of ‘‘ tails’’ it appears that in the time of 
James 1V. the utmost lawlessness prevailed—since 
Dunbar speaks of the ladies’ trains as 


** Sie foul tails, to sweep the causeway clean ;”’ 


and it may be doubted whether the practice has 
ever yet been brought into conformity with the 
law. The dainties of the table in Dunbar’s time, 
are noticed by him as follows. He wishes for the 
king’s return from his penance at Linlithgow. 


“To eat swan, crane, partridge, and plover, 
And every fish that swims in river ; 
To drink with us the new fresh wine 
That grew upon the river of Rhine ; 
Fresh fragrant clarets out of France, 
Of Angers, and of Orleans.”’ 


It was not till a much later period, that the word 
claret became restricted to the wines of Bordeaux. 
There were savans about the court in those days, 
and, in particular, a native of Lombardy,* who 
caused the king to believe, that he, by his chemi- 
eal skill, would make fine gold of other metal, 
which science he called the Quintessence, where- 
— the king made great cost, but all in vain! 

hat age aspired, like our own, to the accomplish- 
ment of flying, for the king, having despatched an 
embassy to France on the 27th of September, 
1507, the Lombard philosopher took in hand to fly 
with wings, and to be in France before the am- 
bassadors. And to that effect, he caused a pair of 
wings to be made of feathers, which being fastened 
upon him, he flew off the Castle of Stirling, but 
shortly fell to the ground, and breke his thigh- 
bone. This accident he ascribed, not to any im- 
perfection in his theory, but to the circumstance 
that there were some hen-feathers in the wings, 
which naturally yearned for and coveted the dung- 
hill, and not the skies. In this attempt, it seems 
he imitated one Bladud, king of England, who, as 
histories mention, decked himself in feathers, and 


* See Bishop Lesley's History. 
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presumed to fly in the air, but falling on the tem- 
ple of Apollo, broke his neck. 

A very lofty theoretical view was taken at first 
of the conscientious obligations of an advocate. 
Advocates and for-speakers in temporal court 
pleading, and also the parties that they plead for, 
if they be plaintiffs, are ordered,* before they be 
heard in any cause, to swear that they believe the 
cause they are to plead is good and lawful ; and 
if the principal party be absent, the advocate must 
swear in his stead, according to the sentiments 
contained in the following ‘‘ metres :’’ 


* Tllud juretur, quod lis sibi justa videtur, 
Et si queretur, verum non inficietur ; 
Nil permittetur, nec falsa probatio detur ; 
Ut lis tardetur, dilatio nulla petetur.”’ 


It is directed by the same parliament, that when 
a man wished to appeal against a sentence, he was 
not to use strong language, but ‘‘ on/y to say that 
the doom is false, stinking, and rotten in itself.’’ 
It is to be observed, with reference to modern 
habits of speech upon similar subjects, that this 
license is only given by the statute where the de- 
cision is subject to appeal. But indeed the phrase- 
ology of those days of chivalry and romance was 
rather energetic. The language of the legislature 
itself is on one occasion a little to the north side of 
civil towards the king of England. ‘* And because 
it is verily trusted and supposed that the revare 
(robber) Edward [IV.] calling himself King of 
England, through burning avarice, and for false 
reif (rapine) and conquest, not dreading God, nor 
the effusion of Christian blood, nor having respect 
or remembrance that he was obliged and sworn to 
have kept the trace, but postponing the bond of 
nis loyalty and honor that he should have had, is 
absolutely set to continue in the way that he has 
moved and begun, and by all his power tends and 
shapes to invade and destroy, and, in so far as he 
may, to conquest this realm,’’ the three estates 
grant to King James III. supplies for the defence 
of his kingdom. King Edward, after this, could 
scarcely inform his parliament ‘* that he continued 
to receive from all foreign powers assurances of 
their friendly disposition.”’ 

It appears from the following act of parliament,t 
which is no doubt familiarly known to Lord Camp- 
bell, the reformer of the law of libel, that, ata 
later period, the licentiousness of the press, and its 
free discussion of questions, sacred and profane, 
alarmed and irritated the priesthood and the gov- 
ernment :— 

‘** Inasmuch as there are divers printers in this 
realm who daily and continually print books con- 
cerning the faith, ballads, songs, blasphemations, 
thymes as well of churchmen as of temporal per- 
sons, and tragedies as well in the Latin as in the 
English tongue ; not seen, viewed, and considered 
by the superiors, and tending to the defamation 
and slander of the lieges of the realm; to puta 
stop to such inconveniences, it is ordained that no 
printer presume to print any books, ballads, songs, 
blasphemations, rhymes, or tragedies, either in the 
Latin or the English tongue, in time to come, until 
the same be seen, viewed, and examined by some 
wise and discreet persons, deputed thereunto by 
the ordinaries, and thereafter a license had and 
obtained from our sovereign lady,f by the lord 
governor, for printing such books; under pain of 
confiscation of all the printer’s goods, and banish- 
ing him from the realm forever.’’ 


* Statute of 1429. +1551. + Mary, then in France. 
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*Alas for all sovereign ladies, and alas for all 
lords governors ! the doom was gone forth—it was 
too late to interfere with the publication of ‘* books, 
ballads, songs, blasphemations, rhymes, and trage- 
dies ;’’ that fierce contest of pen and tongue, and 
hand and heart, had begun, by which Scotland was 
so long to be distracted, and which was to exhibit 
such wonderful traits of good and evil, and to de- 
velop so remarkably the character of her people. 
Of the extent to which the spirit of theological dis- 
cussion pervaded society during this great struggle, 
an amusing instance is given in one of Howell's 
letters, written from Edinburgh in 1639, during 
the sitting of the General Assembly : 

‘** The bishops are all gone to wrack, and they 
have had but a sorry funeral; the very name is 
grown so contemptible, that a black dog, if he have 
any white marks about him, is called Bishop. Our 
Lord of Canterbury is grown here so odious, that 
they call him commonly in the pulpit, ‘ The priest 
of Baal,’ and ‘ i.xe son of Belial.’ 

**T ll tell you lordship of a passage which hap- 

ned lately in my lodging, which is a tavern: I 

ad sent for a shoemaker to make me a pair of 
boots, and my landlord, who is a pert, smart man, 
brought up a chopin of white wine (and for this 
particular there are better French wines here than 
in England, and cheaper; for they are but at a 
groat a quart, and it is a crime of a high nature to 
mingle or sophisticate any wine here.) Over this 
chopin of white wine, my vintner and shoemaker 
fell into a hot dispute about bishops. The shoe- 
maker grew very furious, and called them ‘ the fire- 
brands of hell, the panders of the whore of Babylon, 
and the instruments of the devil,’ and-that ‘ they 
were of his institution, not of God’s.’ [In short he 
had a quarrel with episcopacy altogether.’] My 
vintner took him up smartly, and said, ‘ Hold, 
neighbor there, do not you know as well as I, that 
Titus and Timothy were bishops? that our Saviour 
is entitled the bishop of our souls? that the word 
bishop is as frequently mentioned in Scripture, as 
the name pastor, elder, or deacon? then why do 
you inveigh so bitterly against them?’ The shoe- 
maker answered, ‘I know the name and office to 
be good, but they have abused it.’ My vintner 
replies, ‘ Well then, you are a shoemaker by your 
profession, imagine that you, or a hundred, or a 
thousand, or a hundred thousand of your trade 
should play the knaves, and sell calfskin leather 
boots for neat’s leather, or do other cheats, must 
we therefore go barefoot? must the gentle craft of 
shoemakers fall therefore to the ground? It is the 
fault of the men, not of the calling.’ The shoe- 
maker was so gravelled at this that he was put to 
his ast, for he had not a word more to say ; 80 my 
vintner got the day.”’ 

The tone and temper of the Assembly of 1638, 
are strikingly depicted in ‘‘ Gordon’s History of 
Scots A ffairs,’’ printed by the Spalding Club: 

** How soon the commissioner was gone, candles 
were brought into the Church, and the moderator 
began for to exhort the members of the Assembly 
that since kings were Christ’s subjects, no members 
of that meeting should suffer themselves either for 
fear of a favor to any man for to be reduced from 
the obedience to Christ’s commands in the least; 
that now they were to rely upon Christ's immediate 
presidence amongst them, whom from the very 
beginning of their business they had found going 
favorably along with them; that Christ bids all 
expect that things shall come for best to those who 
commit themselves to him for their guide; that 
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they needed not for to be discouraged, for any 
blocks that should be cast into their way, specially 
with those whereby it was manifestly discovered 
how prejudicial this work they were about was to 
the kingdom of Satan and of Antichrist, as also 
how acceptable it was to Christ, the general of this 
ny for to rebuild the ruins of his beloved 
on.”’ 

This was spoken in 1638, not in 1843, by cove- 
nanters, not by non-intrusionists. We are not dis- 
posed to argue the questions then or now under 
discussion, which, indeed, are vitally different from 
each other ; but it is impossible not to observe how 
closely the style of the covenanters has of late 
been imitated ; with what quiet assurance it is still 
assumed that the regulations of an infallible assem- 
bly are equivalent to immediate declarations of 
divine will, and that opposition can only proceed 
from the worst agency and the worst motives. 

The recent troubles of the presbytery of Strath- 
bogie are well known. It is odd to find their pre- 
decessors two centuries ago, in a very similar 
dilemma. Gordon says that ‘after the rising of 
the assembly, the two commissioners for the pres- 
bytery of Strathbogie went to the king’s commis- 
sioner, humbly desiring his grace to tell them what 
they should do, they being cast in two extremes, 
betwixt disobedience to the king’s command, and 
the members of the assembly, who were resolved 
all to sit, with whom they would gladly concur, 
Y they thought the hazard were not great to fol- 

ow.”’ 

But let us touch no longer upon‘controversial mat- 
ters. It will be remembered that the feudal sove- 
reigns seldom had much money at their disposal, 
and that their only means of exercising any exten- 
sive hospitality was by putting in force their rights 
of purveyance and levying contributions on their 
‘oyal subjects and vassals. Accordingly, King 
James VI., his marriage being concluded, writes 
to the Laird of Arbuthnot on the “* penult” day of 
August, 1589, stating his hourly expectation of the 
arrival of his queen, and the necessity of receiving 
her, as his ambassador had been received in Den- 
mark, with honorable entertainment. To this end 
he throws himself upon the good will of his loving 
subjects, and earnestly desires the laird to send 
him, in aid of the honorable charges to be made in 
this action, such quantity of fat beef and mutton, 
wild fowl, and venison, or other stuff, meet for 
the purpose, as he could possibly provide or fur- 
nish of his own, or procure from others. The 
royal feast, however, did not take place so soon as 
was expected ; for King James’s single and soli- 
tary act of gallantry, his voyage to Norway, placed 
him at the merey of the northern storms, raised 
‘* by the conspiracies of witches and such devilish 
dragons,’’ (several of whom were executed for this 
crime,) which detained him for a whole winter. 
He consoled himself by a free participation in 
Scandinavian merrymaking, as we learn from his 
famous letter of promise to Sir Alexander Lindsay, 
which is dated ‘from the Castle of Croneburg, 
where we are drinking and driving ower in the 
auld manner.”’? [Dunbar says in The Tua maryit 
wemen and the Wedo, ** Thus drave they ower that 
dear night with dances full noble.’’] But on his 
return to Scotland, he again addresses the Laird of 
Arbuthnot, on the 11th of May, 1590, as hungrily 
as ever ; and requests him, since the voyage has 
been prosperous, and the day of the queen’s coro- 
nation is approaching, to bring up ** such support of 
stuff and provision’’ as the laird had already got, or 
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was able to get, according to the king’s former 
letters and requests; and to make true report, by 
writing, of every man’s forwardness and good will 
in this behalf. 

Nothing, probably, that ever wore a crown was 
addressed with more outward forms of reverence 
than the ‘* most dread sovereign’’ King James ; and 
the following letter from his chancellor, the Earl 
of Dunfermline, displays a thorough acquaintance 
with his learned tasks and the other peculiarities 
of his character, which, however, were more in 
accordance with the prevailing habits of the age, 
than we are wont to imagine. 

‘* Most sacred Sovereign, 

**T erave your majesty’s favor that it may be 
lawful to me give entry to this Jetter, with some 
report of the antiquity. I think to a man that has 
delighted all his days in letters, writing to the most 
learned and wise king in the world, it cannot be 
imputed to great amiss, albeit some memory of 
learning be intermixed therein. 1 read that Mar- 
cus Scaurus, a man of great renown among the 
Romans, florente republica, being accused by Quin- 
tus Varius of a very odious crime, that he should 
have received money from the King Mithridates 
for to betray the affairs of Rome : after his accuser 
had deduced all arguments and probations he could 
cevise, he used no other defence than this, Quin- 
tus Varius ait, Marcum regia pecunia corruptum, 
rempublicam prodere voluisse. Marcus Scaurus 
huic culpa affinem esse negat ; utri magis credendum 
putatis? Which defence was followed with the 
acclamations of the whole people, condemning the 
accuser as a calumniator and a liar, and acknow]l- 
edging the defender’s undoubted virtue and hon- 
esty. Master John Forbes, a condemned traitor 
for his rebellious and seditious conventicles, holden 
as general assemblies against your majesty’s 
authority and command, accuses your majesty’s 
chancellor to have given advice, counsel, or con- 
sent to the holding of the said mytinous assembly. 
Your majesty’s chancellor says it is a manifest lie, 
and if it might stand with his honor and dignity of 
his place to enter into contestation with such a 
condemned traitor, could clearly verify the same. 
Master John Forbes and all his colleagues abides 
still at the maintenance and justification of that 
their assembly, as a godly and lawful proceeding. 
Your majesty’s chancellor, by his public letters, 
discharged and countermanded the said assembly ; 
he has since condemned the said assembly as a 
seditious and unlawful deed, and all the partakers 
and maintainers of the same as mutinons and sedi- 
tious persons. Your sacred majesty has to judge 
which of those two is most worthy of credit. Fur- 
ther, I think not needful to trouble your majesty in 
this matter, but some information I have sent to 
Mr. Alexander Hay, which it may please your 
Highness to accept and hear of, when best leisure 
from more weighty affairs may permit the same. 
So most humbly taking my leave, and praying the 
eternal God long to preserve your majesty in all 
felicity, I rest, 

“* Your sacred majesty’s most humble and 
obedient subject and servitour, 

** Edr. 25 May, 1606.” ** Dunfermline. 


It is well known that persons in high station 
were in many cases most carefully educated. “he 
Earl of Gowrie, who perished in that fatal mélée 
in his castle at Perth, the victim probably of his 
own vindictive ambition, had Jately returned from 
the continent, rich in all the learning and accom- 
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lishments of Europe. The Earl of Aboyne, son 
of the Marquis of Huntly, has left lines sufficiently 
graceful and sprightly, of which a specimen follows. 
EARL OF ABOYNE’S LINES.* 
1. 
‘* It’s not thy beauty nor thy wit, 
That did my heart obtain ; 
For none of these could conquer yet 
Either my breast or braine ; 
And if you Jl not prove kind to me, 
Yet true as heretofore, 
Your slave henceforth I ll scorn to be, 
Nor doat upon you more!” 
* * * 


* * * 


4. 
‘ Think not my fancy to o’ercome 
By proving thus unkind, 
Nor soothing smile, nor seeming frown, 
Can satisfy my mind.” 
* * * * 
6. 
**] mean to love and not to doat, 
1°ll love for love again ; 
And, if ye say ye love me not, 
I’}l laugh at your disdain ! 
If you "Il be loving, I'll be kind, 
And still I’ll constant be ; 
And, if the time does change your mind, 
I ‘ll change as soon as ye!”’ 

A very favorable account is given of the Chan- 
cellor Dunfermline, ina little piece of autobiography 
by his brother-in-law, John, second Karl of Perth.t 
The ** chancellor,’’ he says, ‘* was instructed with 
most virtues, learned, and heroic qualities, as hav- 
ing spent a great part of his youth in the best towns 
of Italy and France, where all good literature was 
professed. A man most meek, just, and wise, de- 
serving greater commendation than paper can con- 
tain.” 

The Earl of Perth’s account of his own life pos- 
sesses that interest which a minute and naturally- 
written record of occurrences, and, still more, of 
thoughts, must always in time acquire. He was 
originally a younger brother. Special care was 
taken of the education of the eldest, James, Master 
of Drummond, who was sent to France for his edu- 
cation, like all Seotchmen of condition; and who 
turned out very well. John was all this time little 
regarded, and was sent to the school of Dunblaine, 
where he was but carelessly looked to for seven or 
eight years, his teachers being ignorant persons, 
“using their slavish discipline, conform to their 
own humors, teaching Ramus his grammar unpro- 
fitable.”’ After two years spent in Edinburgh at 
college, he obtained leave to go to France upon a 
very mean allowance. ‘This was in his nineteenth 
year, in the end of 1603. After a very tedious 
voyage he made his way to Bordeaux, where he 
met with his countryman, Monsieur Balfour, prin- 
cipal of the college, and a great mathematician, who 
used him kindly, and with whom he remained 
three years, and more. He then went to Toulouse, 
a fair city, and stayed in company with Monsieur 


Cadan, or Kid, a learned doctor in the laws, and | , , : 
| senectutis malis quasi fractus, portum exoptans re- 


with Monsieur Red, a doctor in physic. For 
nearly a year he frequented the public lectures on 
the laws, not understanding anything else, nor hav- 


* Published in the Spalding Club Miscellany. 
t Spalding Miscellany, vol. ii. 
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ing any friend who could inform him how the 
world went; so that he saw many things, but ob- 
served little; for though he always was in good 
company, yet his companions were unfit for man- 
aging affairs, as being mere scholars, and not car- 
ing for anything else. At length he went, in 1609, 
to Paris, ‘‘ where more was to be seen than in all 
France else, by reason of the king and court's 
abiding there with all that great dependence.’’ In 
the next spring, Henry IV. perished by the hand 
of Ravaillac, in the midst of his warlike prepara- 
tions, and Drummond in the same year returned 
home, where he soon after succeeded his brother 
in the earldom. The estate was but small, yet by 
the help of friends and honest management, it 

roved better than was expected. At that time the 

lighland district where he lived was much disqui- 
eted by the Macgregors, and he exerted himself 
against them. ‘* One of the clan,”’’ he says, ** for 
reasons known to himself, alleging that his com- 
rades and followers were to betray him, was con- 
tent to take the advantage and let them fall into 
the hands of justice. The plot was cunningly 
contrived, and six of that number were killed upon 
ground, where I with certain friends was present. 
Three were taken, and one eseaped, besides Robin 
(the traitor) and his man. This execution raised 
great speeches in the country, and made many ac- 
knowledge that these troubles were put to an end, 
wherewith King James himself was well pleased 
Sor the time.’ After this not very glorious ex- 
ploit the earl married, and lived an easy life, but 
lost his wife after‘a few years. He sent his two 
eldest sons to France, Dr. Olipher being their gov- 
ernor: his daughters were bred with his sister, the 
Countess of Roxburgh, sometimes at home, and 
then at court, till they were married. He says 
that 

‘* Though all men were then quiet, yet wanted 
we not our own particular grievances ; sometimes 
for one cause, and sometimes for another ; so that 
in this life no man with reason can propose rest or 
security for himself, vexation of spirit and vanity 
often molesting us. I had much difficulty in set- 
tling of differences among friends and neighbors, 
to keep marches right, [the ancient and modern 
seurce of discord in Scotland: Dandie Dinmont’s 
plea is familiar to our readers ;] whereupon there 
arose cumber and debates. | sold some lands 
and bought others for commodity of our house, 
and lived reasonably well, according to the times, 
without debosh or drinking, by diet, an intolerable 
fault, and too much approven in this unhappy age. 
Happy are they who can eschew it in time, with 
other enorme vices whatsoever !”’ 

He then laments the king's dethronement, 
and the ruin and confusion of the country, and he 
concludes by complaining that he had been se- 
verely fined, and his son subjected to a long im- 
prisonment, and that onlv for a visit made by the 
son to his cousin Montrose! Montrose, however, 
was not such a man that the usurping government 
could well set down the visit to the scure of cousin- 
ship only. 

‘* No contentment had I all this while, but con- 
tinual losses either at home or abroad; so that in 
presentia, annum agens septuagesimum tertium, 


quiem in Christo sempiternam expecto, 20 June, 
1657.’’ He died five years afterwards, having sur- 
vived the Restoration. 

It is to be regretted that the Earl of Perth did 
not give us any of the details of rural life, or notice 
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the changes which he must have witnessed in his 
long and not uncreditable life. We are more for- 
tunate in this respect at a later period. We learn 
from the reminiscences of Sir Archibald Grant, of 
Monymusk, in Aberdeenshire, that in his early 
days, soon after the Union, husbandry and manu- 
factures were in low esteem. ‘Turnips in fields, 
for cattle, grown by the Earl of Rothes and a very 
few others, were wondered at; wheat was almost 
confined to East Lothian; enclosures few, and 
planting very little; no repair of roads; all bad, 
and very few wheel carriages ; no coach, chariot, 
or chaise, and few carts to the north of Tay. Colo- 
nel Middleton was the first person who used carts 
or wagons at Aberdeen; and he and Sir Archibald 
were the first to the north of Tay who had hay, 
except a very little at Gordon Castle. Mr. ye 4 
art of Carnwath, the author of the memoirs, was 
the first who attempted raising or feeding cattle to 
size. A Mrs. Miller was the first who attempted 
thread or fine linen; and the Miss Walkenshaws 
the first who succeeded ; these manufactories were 
first established about Glasgow and Renfrew, by 
which, and other industry, those towns made rapid 
increase ; Edinburgh and most other towns hav- 
ing at that time but little retail trade. Aberdeen 
was then poor and small, having some Dutch 
and French trade, by salmon, and stockings, and 
serges, and plaiding; it had the first use of tea, 
then very scarce and little used at Edinburgh ; it 
supplied Edinburgh with French wines, where, 
notwithstanding the town duties, it sold in retail in 
and from taverns, at tenpence per choppin, or Eng- 
lish quart. Few families, except dealers, had it in 
cask for use ; it was generally sent in from taverns, 
which were then much used. Table and body- 
linen were seldom shifted, and were but coarse, 
except for extraordinary occasions ; moving necks 
and sleeves of better kinds being then used by the 
upper classes of society. Many wooden, mud, and 
thatched houses were to be found within the gates 
at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen ; few houses 
of any better kind stood without the gates. [It 
should be mentioned, however, that a letter in the 
‘* Spalding Miscellany,’’ dated so early as 1693, 
speaks of a design at Edinburgh to cast a bridge 
of stone over the North Loch, to build on the other 
side, and to enclose the new taken-in ground with 
a wall, and extend the city privileges to the en- 
closure.] The churches, abbeys, castles, and all 
large stone edifices, the existence of which might 
‘be thought inconsistent with a state of poverty and 
‘depression, are said by Sir Archibald to have been 
reared ‘‘ by foreign contributions, or the slavery 
and want of other employ of the people, and all in 
friendship aiding each other.’’ Nobles and chiefs 
he thinks were tyrants under the old Scottish gov- 
ernment, and so, by their means, were the kings. 
‘He remarks, that after the union of the crowns, be- 
‘fore that of the nations, the privy council was 
‘tyrannical, and neither fixed property nor liberty 
existed. He states in conclusion, that ‘all im- 
provements of security, husbandry, manufactures, 
commerce, or police, are since 1707, with which 
literature in any extensive degree, except school 
jargon, hath kept pace.” Sir Archibald Grant’s 
account of his own paternal estate, is exceedingly 
important, (the county of Aberdeen, in which it is 
situated, was by no means behind the greater part 
of Scotland.) ‘* By the indulgence of a very 
worthy father, I was allowed, 1716, though then 
very young, to begin to enclose, and plant, and 
provide, and prepare nurseries. At that time, 
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there was not one acre upon the whole estate en- 
closed, nor any timber upon it, but a few elm, syc- 
amore, and ash, about a small kitchen-garden ad- 
joining to the house, and some straggling trees at 
some of the farm-yards, with a small copse-wood 
not enclosed, and dwarfish, and broused by sheep 
and cattle. All the farms ill-disposed and mixed ; 
different persons having alternate ridges; not one 
wheel carriage on the estate, nor indeed any one 
road that would allow it, and the rent about £600 
sterling, per annum ; grain and services converted 
to money. ‘The house was an old castle, with bat- 
tlements, and six different roofs, of various heights 
and directions, confusedly and inconveniently com- 
bined, and all rotten, with two wings, more mod- 
ern, of two stories only; the half of windows of 
the higher rising above the roofs, with granaries, 
stables, and houses for all cattle and of the vermin 
attending them close adjoining, and with the heath 
and moor reaching in angles or goushets to the 
gate, and much heath near, and what land near 
was in culture belonged to the farms, by which 
their cattle and dung were always at the door. 
The whole land raised and uneven, and full of 
stones, many of them very large, of a hard iron 
quality, and all the ridges crooked in shape of an 

, and very high and full of noxious weeds, and 
poor, being worn out by culture, without proper 
manure or tillage. Much of the land and moor 
near the house, poor and boggy ; the rivulet that 
runs before the house in pits and shallow streams, 
often varying channels, with banks always ragged 
and broken. The people poor, ignorant, and sloth- 
ful, and ingrained enemies to planting, enclosing, 
or any improvements or cleanness; no keeping of 
sheep, or cattle, or roads, but four months when 
oats and beans, which was the only sorts of their 
grain, was on the ground. The farm-houses, and 
even corn-mills, and manse and school, all poor, 
dirty huts, pulled in pieces for manure, or fell of 
themselves, almost each alternate year. Peter the 
First of Russia had more trouble to conquer the 
barbarous habits of his subjects, than in all the 
other great improvements he made.” 

It is stated in ** Burt’s Letters from the High- 
lands,” written previous to the Forty-Five, that 
the further north you go, the smaller the cattle 
are. Atthe present day, among the largest and 
finest fat cattle in the London market are those which 
come direct by steam from the north of Scotland. 
The learned and intelligent editors of the ‘* Spald- 
ing Miscellany”’’ observe, that 

** The judicious measures adopted by Sir Archi- 
bald Grant for the improvement of his estate are in 
nothing more observable than the noble masses of 
plantations, which, under his fostering care, arose 
on hill and dale. The appearance of the country 
must have been wonderfully changed for the better 
as these woods advanced. Indeed, it is difficult 
now to conceive that bleakness of which Sir Arch- 
ibald complains ; and among the many thousands 
of acres of wood which were planted by this inde- 
fatigable improver, there are trees of a size so 
gigantic, that few, if any, can be found to equal 
them in Scotland.’’ 

Sir Archibald’s account of the carriages and 
roads receives some countenance from Lord Lov- 
at’s account* of a journey from Inverness to 
Edinburgh in 1740, twenty-four years later. 

‘IT came off on Wednesday, the 30th of July, 
from my own house, dined at your sister’s, and 


* Miscellany published by the Spalding Club, vol. ii. 
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did not halt at Inverness, but came all night to | 


Corribrough, with Evan Baillie and Duncan Fra- 


ser, and my chariot did very well. I brought my | 


wheelright with me the length of Avimore in case | 
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in effect minister for Scotland under Sir Robert 
Walpole ; to his levee, therefore, Lovat repaired, 
but Lord Iay received him coldly, and after the first 
greeting, allowed him to remain several days un- 


of accidents, and there I parted with him, because noticed, and intimated, when he at length granted 
he declared that my chariot would go safe enough to | an audience, that the prime minister had intelli- 


London ; but I was not eight miles from the place, 
when, on the plain road, the axletree of the hind | 
wheels broke in two, so that my girls were forced 

to go on bare horses behind footmen, and I was | 
obliged to ride myself, though I was very tender and | 
the day very cold. I came with that equipage to | 
Ruthven late at night, and iny chariot was pulled | 
there by force of men, where I got an English 

wheelwright and a smith, who wrought two days | 
mending my chariot; and after paying very dear 
for their work, and for my quarters two nights, I 
was not gone four miles from Ruthven, when it 
broke again, so that I was in a miserable condi- 
tion till I came to Dalnakeardach, where my hon- 
est landlord, Charles McGlassian, told me, that the 
Duke of Athol had two as good workmen at Blair 
as were in the kingdom, and that I would get my 
chariot as well mended there as at London. Ac- 
cordingly 1 went there and stayed a night, and got 
my chariot very well mended by a good wright 
and good smith. I thought then I was pretty se- 
cure till I came to this place. I was storm stayed 
two days at Castle Drummond by the most tem- 
pestous weather of’wind and rain that I ever re- 
member to see. The Duchess of Perth, and Lady 


Mary Drummond, were excessively kind and civil 
to my daughters, and to me ; and sent their cham- 
berlain to conduct me to Dunblaine, who happened 
to be very useful to us that day; for I was not 
three miles gone from Castle Drummond, when 


the axletree of my fore-wheels broke in two in the 
midst of the hill, betwixt Drummond and the 
bridge of Erdock, and we were forced to sit in the 
hill with a boisterous day, till chamberlain Drum- 
mond was so kind as to go down to the Strath, and 
bring wrights, and carts, and smiths to our assist- 
ance, who dragged us to the plain, where we were 
forced to stay five or six hours, till there was a 
new axletree made; so that it was dark night be- 
fore we came to Dunblaine, which is but eight 
miles from Castle Drummond; and we were all 
much fatigued. The next day we came to Lith- 
gow, and the day after that we arrived here, so 
that we were twelve days on our journey by our 
misfortunes, which was seven days more than ordi- 
nary.”’ 

This truly disastrous journey was undertaken, not 
only for the purpose of executing an entail of the 
Lovat estate on which ‘‘my Lord Grange had labored 
for three years, till he could say that it was one of the 
best entails in Scotland,”’ but also witha political ob- 
ject. Lord Lovat, known in England for the audacity 
of his death, and long remembered in Scotland as 
having practised, in various situations in life, every 
iniquity which each successive stage admitted of, 
was at this time the tyrant of the north, and, aged 
as he was, expected to receive a great increase of 
dignity and power, as Duke of Fraser and Lieu- 
tenant of the North, whenever the house of Stuart 
should be restored. But in the mean time, he was 
regarded with great suspicion by the government, 
and he felt desirous to secure himself by joining 
one of the great political connexions of the day. 
His letters to his cousin, Fraser of Inverallochy, 
explain the game he was playing, and strongly 
mark the craft and violence of his character. The 





Karl of Ilay, brothe: of the Duke of Argyle, was 


gence from abroad of his correspondence with the 
pretender ; and notwithstanding that Lovat ‘* an- 
swered with a little warmth, that those stories were 
but damned calumnies and lies, and that ] did not 
for many years write a letter beyond sea; which 
indeed is true,”’ yet Lord Hay did not say a word 
of politics to him, and they did not meet again. 
The Duke of Argyle, on the other hand, who was 
in opposition, saw Lord Lovat frequently, and so 
won his heart, that the latter declares he would 
rather serve that worthy great man without fee or 
reward, than others with fee and reward; and 
although when he came to Edinburgh he was 
not determined to dispose absolutely of him- 
self for some time, yet, when he found the Duke 
of Argyle at the head of the greatest, the 
richest, and the most powerful families in the 
kingdom, openly proclaiming and owning in the 
face of the sun, that he and they were resolved in 
any event to recover the liberty of their country, 
enslaved by a wicked minister, his heart and ineli- 
nation warmed very much to that side; and being 
at the same time discouraged and cast off by the 
government, from whom he found that he had 
nothing to expect, he would at once have joined 
the country interest, ‘‘ which he always loved.”’ 
It appears, however, that he had great difficul- 
ties to encounter, as he was regarded with avowed 
enmity and suspicion by the leaders of the party, 
the heads of the great houses of Hamilton, Mont- 
rose, Buccleuch, Queensberry, Roxburgh, Tweed- 
dale, Annandale, Aberdeen, and Marchmont. He 
considered, however, that if he could but effect a 
cordial union with them, it would make his family 
a leading family on all occasions for the future, so, 
after many serious thoughts and mature delibera- 
tions, he resolved to join himself to the great body 
of the nobility of Scotland, provided they would 
receive him as their faithful brother and friend. 
The junction was negotiated by Lovat’s cousin 
and faithful friend, Lord Grange, who had belabor- 
ed so long at his entail; (the judge who spirited 
away his own wife at St. Kilda, because she threat- 
ened to betray his Jacobite intrigues ;) and though 
some of the party, at first, could hardly believe his 
intelligence, yet when they were convinced of the 
truth they received Lovat very readily, and he 
writes to his cousin, in great delight, ‘‘ that he is 
now embarked over head and ears with the noble 
army of the patriots, (most of whom were whigs 
and revolutioners,) so that he thinks that by God's 
help he had done the greatest possible service to 
his son and family, which he hopes will redound 
to the interest, honor, and glory of his kindred.’’ 
As an earnest of his good will to the great men 
who had received him with open arms, he told them 
that he would not only give them his vote, but that 
he hoped to gain them the shire of Inverness, by 
choosing his cousin, the Laird of Macleod, as 
member. This election then being his affair more 
than Macleod’s, he begins to create votes with the 
utmost zeal and activity. ‘I wish with all my 
heart,’’ he says, ‘‘ I had made you, and Strichen, 
and Faralane, barons two years ago; I would not 
be so much troubled as I am now about the elec- 
tion of Inverness. It was the fault of my damned 
lawyers that it was not done. However, I am re- 
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solved that the Lord Lovat shall be always master 
of the shire of Inverness in time to come. I have 
signed, a fortnight ago, a disposition to Strichen, 
to you, and to Faralane, to be barons of the shire, 
and your charters will be expede in February.”’ 

The Laird of Grant was at the head of the oppo- 
site interest in the county, and Lovat tells, with 
great glee, a disparaging story of him. 

‘* The Laird of Grant and Dalrachany, and one 
or two more having drunk a hearty bottle, Grant 
received a letter by express from the earl of Mur- 
ray ; and after reading it, he said that it was an 
impertinent insolent letter ; and Dalrachany, think- 
ing to mitigate and soften the laird, said that there 
were some things in that letter that were notsomuch 
amiss. Upon which the laird called him rogue 
and raseal, and took up his hand, as some 
say, with a cane, and gave Dalrachany a blow. 
Dalrachany got up, and told him that he would 
suffer that blow from him as his chief, but that he 
would not suffer the second blow of any subject ; 
and the laird, redoubling his blow, Dalrachany en- 
gaged with him, and took him bv the collar, and 
endeavoring to throw him down, he tore the laird’s 
coat, waistcoat, and shirt down to his breeches ; 
and when he threw him down, he thrashed him 
most heartily, till the laird roared and cried. Upon 
which Lady Margaret that was in the next room, 
came in, and seeing her husband in that pickle, 
she roared and cried, and was so frightened that 
her head turned, and is since delirious.”’ 

In the great contest in which he was now en- 
gaged, Lord Lovat met with an unexpected defec- 
tion which roused him to unextinguishable wrath 
and indignation. He naturally thought himself, 
he says, very sure of al] his own clan, the Frasers, 
** and particularly of Fairfield, whom you know I 
always treated like a brother, and his lady like my 
sister. But’’ (alas for the falsehood and ingrati- 
tude of man !) 

‘* He took his journey by Castle Grant, and for 
a promise that the laird made him of an ensigney 
to his son, the poor, covetous, narrow, greedy 
wretch has renounced his chief and his kindred, 
and forgot all the favors that I did him. When 
he came to this town, he came to my house with 
the same affectionate behavior that he used to 
have, and with the greatest protestations of friend- 
ship, and I received him with open arms, and 
thought I was very sure of him, since McLeod 
had writ to me, that he swore to him that he never 
would do anything contrary to his chief's inclina- 
tions; and that Thomas of Gortuleg, who is my 
ballie and chamberlain, and chief trustee in that 
country, whom I sent about to speak privately 
with my friends in favor of MeLeod, had writ to 
me that Fairfield desired him twice to acquaint me 
that when he came up to Edinburgh he would be 
absolutely determined by me as to the election. 
But I was surprised that, some days before he went 
away, having come here with his cousin, Mr. 
Cumming, the minister, who I believe has likewise 
poisoned him very much, for he is a sworn crea- 
ture of my Lord Tlay’s, who made him professor 
of church history in this university, [Edinburgh,] 
he then discovered himself to be an unnatural 
traitor, an infamous deserter, and an ungrateful 
wretch to me, his chief, who had done: him such 
signal services. And if I never had done him any 
other service but getting him one of the best 
ladies in the world, your worthy sister, to be his 
wife, (which cost me both pains and expense,) who 
had borne him good children, he should be hanged 





for deserting of me to serve any Grant that ever 
was born, or any Scotsman. William Fraser, my 
doer, having told me that the Laird of Grant had 
promised him an ensign’s commission for his son, 
providing that he would vote for his father, and 
that he believed if I would secure an ensign’s 
commission for his son, that he never would vote 
for the Laird of Grant, this made me resolve to 
speak to him before his cousin, Mr. Cumming, and 
my doer William Fraser. I told Fairfield that | 
was far from desiring his loss or any hurt to his 
family ; that since the Laird of Grant promised 
him an ensign’s commission for his son, that | 
would do better. Grant's promise was precarious, 
but that, that moment, before his cousin, Mr. Cum- 
ming, | would give him my bond for 500/. sterling, 
obliging myself to get his son an ensign’s commis- 
sion in two months, or to give him the full value 
of it in money to buy it for his son. He then 
most insolently and villainously’’ (we do not re- 
member to have met with so strong a mora] denun- 
ciation of the villany of refusing a bribe) ‘ told 
me that he could not accept of it, that he was un- 
der previous engagements to the Laird of Grant, 
and that he must keep them. I own that put me 
in some passion, and told him, with some warm- 
ness, that which he said was impossible, because | 
had a letter in my pocket from the Laird of Me- 
Leod, wherein he says that Fairfield swore to him 
that he never would do anything against his chief's 
inclinations. I took it out of my pocket and 
showed it to Mr. Cumming, which stunned him 
very much. I told him that Gortuleg likewise 
wrote to me that he desired him twice to aequaint 
me, that when he came up to Edinburgh, that he 
would be entirely determined by me. The gen- 
tleman was so insolent as to tell me that both 
these letters were false. I told him that he durst 
not say so to the gentlemen that wrote them, who 
were men of honor and integrity, and I bade him 
go to the devil, and call himself a Grant, and live 
in Strathspey ; that I would resent his behavior as 
far as I could by law. I doubt not but Fairfield 
will tell all this to the Laird of Grant, and that 
Mr. Cumming will write it to the Earl of Ilay, his 
patron, so 1 may expect all the resentment that 
they are capable of; and so he went away. Mr. 
Cumming and William Fraser seemed very much 
concerned for his behavior.’? Their morality 
probably was shocked. But instead of wishing 
any evil to Fairfield, (except that he is determined 
immediately to enforce a certain old claim of con- 
siderable amount against his estate,) the meek and 
patient chief is only solicitous for the personal 
safety of his mutinous clansman. 

** All my fear at present is, that my cousin 
Gortuleg, who certainly is the prettiest fellow of 
my kindred in the Highlands, [and who was also 
his ‘ balie and chamberlain, and chief trustee, ’} 
will fall foul of Fairfield, who, I believe, is stout, 
which is the only good quality that I can imagine 
he has; and in all events if they fight, Fairfield is 
undone, for if Gortuleg kills him there is an end 
of him ; or if he kills Gortuleg, the universe can- 
not save his life if he stays in this island; for 
Gortuleg has four cousin-germans, the most bold 
and desperate fellows of the whole name, who 
would take off Fairfield’s head at the cross of 
Inverness, if they were to be hanged for it next 
morning. I know them well, for they have been 
very troublesome to me by their bloody duels. 1 
beg you ten thousand pardons, my dear cousin, for 
this very long letter ; but I entreat you seriously 
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consider of all that is in it, and after mature delib-|humbler persons continued to despise ‘* King 
eration, 1 beg you may send an express to your | George’s laws,’’ and we need wonder the less at 
sister, and write to her and to Fairfield, what you | their rising so readily against him, when we con- 
think proper upon the subject of this letter.”’ sider how very little they enjoyed of that protec- 
Again— tion of life and property which constitutes the 
‘* There is no man that has betrayed, deserted, | chief claim of a government upon the allegiance 
and forsaken his chief and his kindred, but the un-/| of its subjects. Where there is no protection, 
grateful regenade Fairfield. If my information | attachment cannot exist. The inhabitants of the 
from Inverness, from honest men there, holds true, | Highlands generally, and of the country adjacent 
he is as mad as ever his brother Jonathan, or John | to them, were grievously oppressed by gangs of 
was. But I do assure you it is not him that I |lawless thieves and robbers, inhabitants of the 
regret, though he was drowned in the river of | remote Highlands, who stole or openly carried off 
Ness, or in Lockmurrie, where it was said his | their horses and cows; and as Badenoch, in par- 
brother Jonathan was drowned ; by which he saved | ticular, lay near the seats of those ruffians, great 
his portion; for, [observe Lovat's conscientious- | numbers of its inhabitants had been entirely ruined 
ness !] when great narrowness and greed are jvined | and reduced to beggary. The gentlemen of that 
together in one man, and come to a height with district made several attempts to obviate this evil 
him, there is no crime but that man is capable of.| by a watch kept up at their own expense, but they 
A little money, or an advantage to his private in-| could not support a sufficient force for their pro- 
terest, would not only make him sell all mankind, | tection. Feeling the absolute want of that secu- 
but Christ Jesus, if he was again upon earth; for) rity which the government was tgo negligent to 
he has no belief in God, nor in a future being. | afford them, they held a general meeting, and ap- 
My great concern is for your dear“ sister, who is| plied to Macpherson of Cluny,* Lovat’s son-in- 
one of the best women in the world, and for her|law, but a man of a very different character. 
children, for they must be all ruined by this mad-! Cluny told them that unless his majesty would pro- 
man’s villanous behavior ; and if it had not been | tect them, he saw no means for their relief, but 
for my positive and express orders, he had been cut | one, viz., a subscription of all the suffering dis- 
in pieces before now, for it is impossible to express | tricts towards making a sufficient fund for setting 
the zeal and the violence with which he is hated | up a strong watch for the mutual security of all ; 
by all the kindred. But, besides that I could never the fund to be paid to one undertaker, and the un- 
allow a drop of the Frasers’ blood to be shed, of | dertaker to become liable for the losses of all con- 
those very men that were contriving to take away tributors. Cluny himself became undertaker, 
my life, | know that thé meddling with him now though the fund was very small. He set out his 
would wrong our affair, and if an Arabian killed watch on the 22nd of May, 1744, all picked men, 
him, it would be called my deed. But I hope to and stationed them to watch night and day at all 
live long enough to see him chastised with as, the passes and inlets used by the robbers, and to 
great a punishment as death would be to him at! intercept, seize, and imprison the villains, not suf- 
present. | fering them on any pretext to pass or repass, even 
‘If Ithought that the miserable wretch could | to or from the districts which were not included in 
be retrieved, | would beg of you to go and see the league. The thieves, finding themselves in- 
your sister for a day or two, and try what you and | tercepted by land, began to convey the stolen cat- 
she can do with him ; but as he is an ignorant, ob- | tle in boats across Loch Ness, but Cluny set guards 
stinate blockhead, as most madmen are,’’ &c.,| on all the ferries, he recovered and restored the 
&e. * * * * Upon reflection, 1am afraid I must | cattle of persons living far beyond the bounds of 
put you to the trouble and expense of going for) his district, and he reduced the robbers to such 
two or three days to Inverness, to see what you | straits that they proposed in vain to give him 
can do with that obstinate greedy brute ; and if | security for the safety of his own country of Bad- 
you and your sister cannot retrieve him and bring , enoch, if he would give up being concerned for 
him back to his duty, I humbly beg that you may | any other district. In short he acted strictly upon 
wash your hands of him; for I am very certain the theory of the old black-mail system, which 
that you ‘Il never put him in balance with me; and had never been practically adhered to before. 
when you abandon him I shall leave him to the| This species of engagement, says Sir Walter 
resentment of his kindred, which J am afraid will | Scott,t was often undertaken by persons like Rob 
be fatal to him.’ [It would seem, however, that Roy,{ who prosecuted the trade of a freebooter, 
Fairfield was quite irreclaimable, for it is stated, | and was in the habit of stealing at least as many 
somewhat later, that] ‘* Fairfield is the only re-|eattle as he was the means of recovering. But 
negade of the lordship of Lovat, to the great dis- | Cluny pursued the plain and honorable system ex- 
honor of the clan. Duke Hamilton and several pressed in the letter of his contract, and by actu- 
other lords, asked me, in a joking way, whether ally securing and bringing to justice the malefactors 
that fellow that has deserted his chief and his clan | who committed the depredations, he broke up the 
is still alive or not. I answered that he was, dy | greater part of the numerous gangs of robbers in 
my precise and express orders, and 1 said but what | the shires of Inverness and Aberdeen. So much 
was true.”’ | was this the case, that when a clergyman began a 
And this is the man full of moral sayings, pious| sermon on the heinous nature of the crime of 
and patriotic sentiments—the man who talks of | theft, an old Highlander of the audience replied 
‘belief in God, and a future being,’’ who could 


console himself in the pangs of gout, by repeating | * See Account of Cluny’s Watch, Spalding Miscellany, 
Buchanan’s Translation of the First Psalm, | vol. ii. 





** Felix ille animi, quem non de tramite recto,” 

&c.—the man who laid his gray head on the block 

with ** Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori !”’ 
When a great chief, like Lord Lovat, could 


+ Prose Works, vol. xxvi., p. 103. 

+ Though justice compels us to adopt Sir Walter’s re- 
mark, we mean no disrespect to Rob Roy, who was an 
eminent patron of historical literature, as appears by his 
| name being on the original list of subscribers for Spottis- 





think, and write thus, it is not surprising that} woode’s Historv. 
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382 CLASS ODE—A STUDENT’S FANCY. 


that he might forbear treating of the subject, since |. 


Cluny with his broad sword had done more to 
check it than all the ministers in the Highlands 
could do by their sermons. 

Gibbon mentions* a valiant tribe of Caledonia, 
the Attacotti, who are accused by an eye-witness 
of delighting in the taste of human flesh, and of 
whom it is said in the scandalous chronicles of the 
times, that they haunted the woods for prey, they 
attacked the shepherd rather than his flock. * If,’’ 
he continues, ‘‘ in the neighborhood of the com- 
mercial and literary town of Glasgew, a race of 
cannibals has really existed, we may contemplate 
in the period of the Scottish history, the opposite 
extremes of savage and civilized life. Such reflec- 
tions tend to enlarge the circle of our ideas, and to 
encourage the pleasing hope, that New Zealand 
may produce, in some future age, the Hume of 
the southern hemisphere.’? We will not specu- 
late upon the literary destinies of the New Zea- 
landers, nor can we bring in contrast, like the 
great historian, the two extreme points of the na- 
tional existence of Scotland. But so far as mate- 
rials serve, we have ventured to glance along the 
stream of time: exhibiting at intervals some of 
those detached specimens of Scottish life from 
which its general spirit may be inferred ; stating 
some of the original evidence upon which the reader 
may found that unwritten history, that systematic 
historical belief, which is gradually constructed by 
a thinking mind, which matures itself insensibly in 
the understanding, and exercises, unperceived, a 
control over the feelings, long after dates and 
names, and all the mere scaffolding of history have 
been, not perhaps forgotten, but dismissed from 
the mind. How many days would we not give 
for the privilege of living but a day in each cen- 
tury that has gone by, and testing the progress, 
physical and moral, of a whole nation. During 
many ages, the progress of Scotland was tardy 
enough ; there was less difference than might have 
been looked for between the country for which the 
early Jameses legislated, and the country which 
Sir Archibald Grant recollected ; between the men 
of Cullen’s day, and the men whose excesses were 
prompted by pg or repressed by Cluny. But 
within the last hundred years how rapid has been 
the national advancement! The brown heath has 
become green, and the barren hill waves with 
foliage; nor have the inhabitants been without 
their share of moral and social improvement. May 
their course ever be onwards. 





CLASS ODE.—JULY 16TH, 1846. 
FAIR HARVARD. 
Farewewt. to thee, Harvard! 
shades, 
The scene of our youth’s golden days ; 
We leave thee forever, and here at thy shrine 
The hymn of our parting we raise. 
Though linked to each other, as ever to thee, 
By ties round our hearts close entwined, 
The morrow shall scatter us wide as the leaves 
Of the autumn before its chill wind. 


Adieu to thy 


Friends! brothers! we pause with our souls run- 
ning o'er 


* Chap. 25. 





With emotions our lips may not tell, 
But the hand’s fervent clasp and the glistening 


eye 
Must ritently speak our farewell. 
The sunshine of friendship fell not on our hearts 
With a radiance fading away, 
Not a beam of its light but has faithfully traced 
There an image which will not decay ! 


The past comes before us, and fain would we stay 
Yet a little to pensively dwell 
On the shadowy forms that are gathering fast 
At the conjurer memory’s spell. 
There were voices that welcomed, and faces that 
smiled, 
When we met, that we looked for in vain ; 
They but tasted the sweetness and freshness of 
life, 
And left us the goblet to drain. 


Long and earnest our gaze as each moment re- 
turns, 
With a thousand dear memories fraught, 
Enchanted we linger, as pictures of youth 
Pass by in the mirror of thought. 
But it is not for us, with our hand on the plough, 
To look back on the pathway of life ; 
Our watchword ‘is ** forward,’’ and onward our 
march, 
With to-day and to-morrow our strife! 
D. 8. C. 





A STUDENT’S FANCY. 


Ox! could I write as I can think, 

My words would burn the very soul— 
Promethean fire must furnish ink, 

And earnest mind afford the scroll. 


No worldly song should wake my lyre, 
No Pean to please wayward youth ; 
The master-hand should still aspire 
To tune the chords to hymns of truth. 


As David soothed the Jewish king, 

At first 1’d calm the troubled mind,— 
Some dear domestic ballad sing, 

Whose echo childhood leaves behind. 


And when the storm of rebel thought 
Had spent its force in contrite tears : 

And mem’ry had the picture brought 
Of all the hopes of early years ; 


I'd bid prophetic record tell 
God's promise to the race of Shem, 
And sing the marvels that befell 
Upon the plains of Bethlehem. 


My fingers, which at first might creep 
With thoughtful pauses o’er the strings, 
Anon with fuller burst would sweep 
A torrent of imaginings. 


The mighty tide of perfect love 
Would overwhelm imperfect words, 
And Feeling’s voice soar far above 
The cold response of Musie’s chords. 


University, Durham. Tocatvs. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


From Punch. 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MISS ROBIN- 
SON CRUSOE. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Beinc booked as a married lady about to return 
to her husband at Hyderabad, | was particularly 
cautious in my conversation with many of the 
female passengers, the greater number of whom 
were really the wedded wives of officers and state 
civilians ; ladies who had really left their little 
ones in England, and were returning to their 
Indian firesides. I say I was reserved in my 
speech, lest | might betray my inexperience. Be- 
sides the married ladies, there were a dozen young 
gentlewomen, consigned to the captain for the 
same purpose as I proposed to myself; namely, 
for instant marriage on their arrival. I will con- 
fess it, that the number of spinsters a little discon- 
certed me ; as I had picked out from newspapers 
something about the harmony of demand and sup- 
ply, and therefore knew that if only twelve officers 
came off in the yam and cocoa-boats for a wife, 
there must, by every rule of arithmetic, remain one 
virgin unwedded. I will not attempt to describe 
my perturbation when I reflected that this one 
might be myself! However, after I had well sur- 
veyed the whole twelve, I took great heart. Three 
had very red hair ; four irregular teeth ; two—but 
no; itis a melancholy, a thankless task to num- 
ber the imperfections of our fellow-creatures. Let 
it suffice that, with the ingenuousness of a 
woman's soul, I knew myself to be the most 
attractive of the lot. Thus, I would not de- 
spair should even a general officer come off in the 
cocoa-boat. 

Much that I saw and heard, naturally enough, 
surprised and disconcerted me. 1 was a week at 
least before I could reconcile myself to the fre- 
quent erder to ** put the ship in stays.’’ At first 
1 believed it was nothing but Captain Biscuit's 
wit ; but as nobody laughed, | of course looked as 
grave as the rest. When, too, the captain de- 
clared that “he knew we should have a squall 
before night,” I, innocently enough, asked him, 
“ which lady among us he thought most likely to 
scream?’’ Silly creature that] was! But I was 
soon to learn the difference between a feminine 
scream, and the scream of Boreas. A warning 
this, I trast, to all roving young ladies who, not 
content with the chance of steady and sober hus- 
bands (as my dear mother, with tears in her eyes, 
used to call ’em) at home, must even take ship for 
the Indies to marry officers in regimentals, and so 
—but I will not anticipate the sorrows that over- 
took me. 

We had sailed for many days with the wind, as 
they told me, south-west by west ; which, as well 
as | could then make out, was as much as to say 
the Elephant and Castle by St. James’ Church. 
Thus, after my own fashion, did I make out the 
theory of the winds. When we had been at sea 
a week, Captain Biscuit with peculiar emphasis 
declared that we were at last *‘ in blue water.’’ It 
was not of course for me to contradict him: but, 
looking over the ship, the color appeared ex- 
actly what I had often bought at the mercer’s for a 
sea-green. But Captain Biscuit was an old man. 

We had been at sea, I think, twenty-seven days, 
when we killed a dolphin. The sweet creature 
died beautifully. As I stood contemplating the 
brilliant hues of the expiring fish, beholding how 
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into my eye, and the words involuntarily escaped 

my lips—* What a lovely shot for adress !’’ And 

this is human vanity! Alas! how little did I 

dream of the terrors of the coming night. The 

sun went down like a ball of dull fire, in the midst 

of smearing clouds of red-currant jam. The winds 

began to whistle worse than any of the lowest 

orders of society in a shilling gallery. Every 

wave was suddenly as big and high as Primrose 

Hill. The chords of the ship snapped hke bad 

stay-laces. No best Genoa velvet was ever 

blacker than the firmament; and not even the 

voices of the ladies calling for the stewardess 

were heard above the orchestral crashing of the 

elements. 

For myself, with one hand clutching the side of 

my berth, lest I should be rolled into the bosom of 

a whole family lying in disorder before me, and 

the other grasping a smelling-bottle, my thoughts 
—what could they do'—fiew backward, home. 

Then I saw my father, mildly sipping his one glass 
of toddy ere he departed for bed; my mother 
making believe to knit; Tib, the cat, upon the 
hearth ; Joss, the pug, upon the stocl ; and my 
sampler—yes, so roused was my fancy, | saw my 
own sampler—with the row of yew-trees, in green 
silk, framed and glazed above the chimney! And 
then my father’s words, ‘‘ 1 "ll get you a sober and 
steady husband,’’ rang in my brain; and—so 
quick is imagination in moments of peril—I abso- 
lutely saw that interesting man, saw him as my 
wedded lord, and beheld myself in a very sweetly 
furnished house, surrounded by I know not how 
many happy children. The thought was too much 
for me. wept. 

I know not how long I had remained in this sad 
condition, when I heard the voice of Captain Bis- 
cuit shouting down into the cabin—‘t Tumble up, 
ladies! Ship’s going down!’ I leapt from my 
berth, and with wonderful presence of mind seized 
a favorite bandbox. Nor, even in that hour of 
terror, were the curls (spoken of in my last chap- 
ter) forgotten. I will not dwell upon-the scene 
that met my view when I rushed upon deck ; 
though the patterns of some of the nightcaps | saw 
never can go out of my mind. 

As I was about to rush by the gangway, I was 
seized—I know not by whom—and literally flung 
into the barge below. This violence struck the 
bandbox from my hand ; and I saw it borne away 
forever by the remorseless deep. Ere, however, I 
could express my feelings upon this bitter loss, I 
heard a shout—the voice, I think, of Captain Bis- 
cuit—the barge gave a lurch, and when | was next 
conscious, I found myself alone upon the deep— 
miraculously supported by my garments—and in 
this manner passed along from wave to wave. 
This, however—I knew it—could not Jast. Gath» 
ering my senses about me, | therefore began to, 
swim, 

And here let me bless my prudence that had 
turned a month’s visit to Margate to profit, teach- 
ing me to swim. I might, with the theughtless 
and vain, have raffled at libraries] might have, 
sat whole hours upon the beach pretending to read 
the last new lovely tale—but no, | knew—I felt— 
that life was made for better thiags ; and therefore, 
once a day, launched out imto the deep, and—in, 
flowing garments, learned to swim. The curious 
world might be gathered on the beach ; I cared 
not, but struck out, And now, at the most event- 





the colors burned and intermingled, a tear stole 





ful moment of my life, I found the value of my~ 
skill, Therefore is it, that I hope my example 
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will turn some of my sex from dancing in all its 
variety of vanity to a more worthy and enduring 
accomplishment. True, dancing may obtain a 
husband; but swimming saves a life. Happy, 
then, the woman who quits the ball-room for the 
deep—who turns from cork-soles for a cork-jacket. 
To return to my story. 

After much swimming, a mighty wave threw 
me ashore; but Neptune, doubtless for some un- 
known purpose, sent a bigger wave to fetch me 
back again ; fortunately, however, my flounces— 
they were worn then very full—catching among 
the rocks, held me fast ashore. Taking advantage 
of this cireumstance, I rose and ran away from the 
next billow. 

I looked about me. It was plain I was upon 
some island. Yet, although my father had been 
regularly charged for my learning the use of the 
globes at the Blackheath school, the fault was 
either in the teachers or myself, that I could not 
possibly guess upon what part of the world I was 
landed. 

Not wearing pockets, I had secured nothing 
about me, except a pair of scissors, a smelling- 
bottle, and a box of peppermint drops. 


CHAPTER III. 


I continued to walk about on the shore, much 
wondering at the fortune that had saved me, and 
grateful to my own discernment, that at Margate 
had prompted me to shun the meaner pleasures of 
the place, to learn to swim. And then I suffered 
alternations of happiness and despair. I thought 
of my female comrades ; and believing them to be 
in the deep, all thoughts of rivalry charitably died 
within me. I thought of ardent hair and irregu- 
larity of teeth with a pity—a sympathy that sur- 
prised me. So true it is that no trouble, however 
great, has not, in the core of its very greatness, 
some drop of comfort—(for the human heart, like 
a bee, will gather honey from poisonous blossoms) 
—that from my very solitude I snatched a triumph. 
Should I meet an ladies prince—and, for what I 
knew, I might be in the empire of the Mogul— 
there was no lady to contest with me his royal 
affections. And again, this feeling was saddened 
by the thought that no other woman could witness 
my conquest. For all my acquaintance were 
gone; I never saw them, or any sign of them 
afterwards, except a jaconet muslin nightcap 
(the horrid pattern!) and a wave-tossed rouge- 

ot. 

And still my feelings of satisfaction began to 
abate, for looking about me, I saw no habitation ; 
and though I listened—my sense of hearing sharp- 
ened by my peril—I heard not the sound of a muf- 
fin-bell. I therefore concluded that I was in a 
land to which the blessings of civilization were 
utterly unknown. And besides this, I began to 
feel that my feet were very wet; and—though I 
struggled long—I at length burst into tears when 
I thought of my evening blue buried in the bosom 
of the deep. And then I began to have confused 
feelings of hunger. <A sea-bird screamed in the 
distance, and I thought of the liver wing of a 
chicken. This threw me into terrible disorder. 
Only that I knew nobody was there to catch me, 
or what could I have done but faint ? 

As a child, I always sereamed at a spider. 





As, 
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What, then, were my feelings when I thought of 
wild beasts !—beasts that revenged the wrongs of 
the beasts in cages, by eating the unprotected 
travellers on theirshores? I had read horrid tales 
of bears and apes; and when I remembered I had 
nothing but a pair of scissors (with one — blunt 
too) to protect me, how I wept—how I repented 
of my folly, that had brought me in search of a 
military husband, coming in a boat with cocoa- 
nuts and yams, to perish at last, perhaps, in the 
claws of some wild and foreign animal. 

Daylight, as if in mockery of my terrors, waned 
fast away. Where was Ito sleep! That I, who 
at the least dusk had never walked from number 
nine to the Thompson’s at number six, without the 
man or the maid—that I should sleep out all night, 
I knew not where, shocked me past words to 
paint! Respectability seemed sinking with the 
sun! Suddenly, 1 heard a sound—whether the 
voice of a tiger or a frog I knew knot ; but equally 
alarmed, I ran to a tree. Instinetively looking 
about to see that nobody observed me—and, for 
the moment, (silly creature that I was.) thinking 
only of the country stiles of happy England—I 
put one foot upon the lowest bough, and with an 
agility that surprised even myself, continued to 
climb. At length I threw myself inte the um- 
brageous arms of a young hawthorn, and prepared 
myself for rest. I put one peppermint drop in my 
mouth, and soon sank to sleep. Even at this 
lapse of time I wonder at myself; but I never 
even thought—vain as the thought would have 
been—of paper for curling my hair. 

I awoke, as usual, about eleven o'clock. It was 
a love of aday. The sun shone beautifully hot, 
and the sea was like a looking-glass. For the 
first few minutes—ere fully awake—I thought I 
was at Margate ; and, so were images mixed and 
confused, that as the small shingle was moved and 
shaken by the advancing and receding wave, I 
thought I heard the rattling of the library dice. 
Moving, a sharp thorn—the tree was ful] of them 
—brought me, as adversity lowers pride, instantly 
to myself. With a heavy heart I descended the 
tree, feeling it vain to wait for the breakfast bell. 
Again and again I looked around me—I was such 
a figure! It was foolish, weak ; but nevertheless, 
it showed the beauty of the female character. I 
dreaded least even some savage should see me in my 
horrible déshaiillé. And then—though my noble 
reason told me it could not be so—I shrank at 
every motion of the sea and air, lest the Indian 
prince, or general officer, should suddenly rise be- 
fore me, and then—in such a dress what would he 
think of me? In such a state, it seemed to me a 
blessing when I could really think that I was upon 
a desert island, all alone! Solitude was bad, but 
to be caught with my hair in such a fright—with 
all my flounces limp, (much starch was then 
worn,) and my gown as though waxed about 
me—I felt it, I should have died upon the 
beach. 

After a time my pride abated as my hunger 
rose. Icould not have believed it, but I thought 
less of my hair and more of my breakfast. A les- 
son to human arrogance—for did I ever believe 
that the human soul could so have hungered for a 
twopenny twist? I walked upon the beach: it 
was strewed with oysters. Nevertheless, though 


a woman—lI throw myself upon the sympathy of | there were thousands about me, it was June, and 


my sex—though fond of milk, I always ran into | I knew that oysters were not in. 


“* At least,” I 


the first shop or door-way, er grasped the first arm | thought, ‘* and whatever fate in its bitterness may 
of the first gentleman on meeting even a cow. | have in store for me, as I have lived in the fashion 
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jn the fashion Ill expire.’’ And this determina- 
tion—mere men cannot conceive its deliciousness 
—comforted me exceedingly. Nevertheless—for 
I write down here every then emotion of my soul 
—though I abhorred the thought of oysters in 
June as food, I could not forget them as the pro- 
bable depositaries of precious pearls. Famished 
and destitute, I thought, being in the Indian seas 
—as I believed | was—I might be destined to be 
one of those lucky people of the world, who have 
pearls washed ashore at their feet, and never run 
the risk of diving for them. ‘Though I was as 
hungry as the sea, the thought like a sunbeam 
played about me, that I might be destined to wear 
my own head-dress of pearls, obtained from the 
living fish by my own hands, at some future draw- 
ing-room! And whilst I thought this, my hunger 
was in abeyance! Cleopatra dissolved her pearl, 
as ill-nature dissolves the treasures of life, in vine- 
gar; but [enriched my pearls by honeyed thoughts. 
(What would I give had either of the Misses 
Whalebone, principals of the Blackheath Semi- 
nary, lived to read ¢hzs—this from their pupil !) 





From the Spectator. 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S MINISTRY. 


Lorp Joun Rvsse.u’s ministry is completed. 
Its character, no doubt, is determined by the prin- 
cipals—Lord John Rassell, Viscount Palmerston, 
and Earl Grey ; but even those chiefs appear under 
greatly altered circumstances. Lord John Russell 
seems to act under the influence of new views ; so 
does Lord Palmerston. Lord Grey is in a position 
to give his views better effect. Although the 
range of Lord John’s search for assistance may be 
said to have extended from conservatives to radi- 
cals, it was not found easy to ‘* infuse new blood’’ 
into the administration. Nevertheless, some ex- 
cellent names have been added in the subordinate 
posts ; and it must be allowed that the premier sets 
out with a considerably greater amount of talent in 
the working departments than Sir Robert Peel 
could command. When “ the tories’’ returned to 
office, great expectations were formed of their ad- 
ministrative ability, based on traditions of their 


practice ; but in fact the practised men had died | 


off , or had, like Sir Robert Peel himself, been pro- 
moted ; and the expectations were disappointed. 
It is to be hoped that the expectations now based 
on greater personal talent will be justified. 

Many of the new ministers have gone through 
the form of reélection ; for in most instances it has 
proved to be little more than a form. The Morn- 
ing Chronicle exultingly imputes that political phe- 
nomenon to popular ‘ confidence in the men ;”” but 
our able contemporary draws somewhat too largely 
on obliviousness of facts not yet ancient. It was 
notorious in December last, that an election for a 
whig government, even with free trade, would 
have heen hazardous in the extreme : it was even 
stated by an intended member of that evanescent 
ministry, that the whigs at their outgoing in 1841 
had not a rag of popularity left. Now the men 
who come before the constituencies are identically 
the same ; and the striking difference in their pub- 
lic reception must be found in the altered cireum- 
stances, and in the popular confidence that those 
circumstances will work out desired ends. In De- 
cember, even the liberals deprecated the whig ac- 
cession to office; because the chief anxiety was, 
that the protective corn-law should be abolished, 
and Sir Robert Peel alone was believed, and ‘ustly 
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believed, the statesman likely to carry the aboli- 

tion: now, that measure is accomplished, facilitat- 

ing the whig return, and removing from their path 

many old sources of embarrassment. There is no 

necessity to revive past reproaches on that score ; 

but it is not salutary quite to forget so cardinal a 

point in the new position. Another favorable cir- 

cumstance lies in the utter disruption of parties 2 
and the confounding of party tactics. The antago- 

nism which, in other circumstances, the whigs 

would have encountered from various quarters, is 

thus for the time destroyed ; besides which, even 

if there were in any one party the strength to op- 

pose, all are baffled to strike out, on the spur of 

the moment, a policy at once effective and safe. 

Spite, too, against the departed minister, instigates 

a sort of transient kindness for his quondam antag- ; 
onists ; and the protectionists are patronizing the 'f 
whigs, in such a temper as that of a splenetie wo- iF 
man, who, after scolding the husband that will not 
be her slave, falls to hugging the children with un- 
wonted caresses, before his face, by way of re- 
proachful contrast. So we see even the Post and 
Standard patting Lord John Russell on the back. 
There may, however, be some sly hope of concili- 
ating his remains of aristocratic predilection, and 
enticing him to do as little as possible. Buta 
parting blow was given to faction by Sir Robert 
Peel's farewell speech ; which aroused more gen- 
erous sentiments in the well-disposed of all parties. 
One of its fruits is the remarkable address to the 
constituents at Pontefract, in which Mr. Monckton H 
Milnes signifies that, for the present, and for as 
long a time as possible, he shall give a cordial sup- 
port to Lord John Russell's government. 

We have now attained the third stage in the 
| great national movement which began with the re- 
form bill. The first stage was the struggle to de- 
velop the germ of a real representation of the peo- 
ple; which, however imperfect in its extent, was 
)actually established and put in operation. The 
| next stage was the struggle to abolish the ascend- 
} ancy of class interests, which were assailed in the 
'** monster monopoly’’ of the corn-laws. Sir Rob- 
ert Peel gave the crowning stroke to that struggle, 
;and smoothed the way for the third stage—the so- 
cial ameliorations promised by Lord John Russell. 
This stage has just begun. 











Rome.—Like our premier, the Roman pontiff 
has completed his government, and constructed it 
well. Cardinal Gizzi, who was too liberal to com- 
mand a majority of suffrages in the sacred college, 
has been appointed secretary of state ; Cardinal 
Amati, friend to M. Rossi, the French Ambassa- 
dor, has also taken office. Divers measures for the 
improvement of the state are said to be under con- 
sideration, and among them are projects for rail- 
roads. 

Meanwhile, a movement has been going on about 
the country beginning at Bologna. Petitions, nu- 
merously signed, pray that effect may be given to 
the memorandum which certain foreign ambassa- 
dors laid before the high pontiff in 1831, giving to 
the people such representation as enables them, not 
to legislate, but to declare their wishes, and ad- 
mitting laymen to official employ. These petitions 
have been signed by several influential persons, 
and among tliem by the pope’s elder brother. There 
are, therefore, signs of a healthy activity among 
the people, and of an unprecedented disposition to 
advancement in the ruling body.—Spectator. 
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386 THE MORMON CAMP—VARIETY. 


THE MORMON CAMP. 


Tue Hancock Eagle of the 10th July notices 
the arrival there of Mr. S. Chamberlain, who left 
the most distant camp of the Mormons at Council 
Blaffs on the 26th ultimo, and on his route passed 
the whole line of Mormon emigrants. He says 
that the advance company of the Mormons, with 
whom were the Twelve, had a train of one thou- 
sand wagons, and were encamped on the east bank 
of the Missouri river, in the neighborhood of the 
Council Bluffs. They were employed in the con- 
struction of boats for the purpose of crossing the 
river. 

The second company had encamped temporarily 
at station No. 2, which has been christened Mount 
Pisgah. They mustered about three thousand 
strong, and were recruiting their cattle preparatory 
to a fresh start. A third company had halted for 
a similar purpose at Garden Grove, on the head 
waters of Grand River, where they have put in 
about two thousand acres of corn for the benefit 
of the people in general. Between Garden Grove 
and the Mississippi river Mr. Chamberlain counted 
over one thousand wagons en route to join the main 
bodies in advance. 

The whole number of teams attached to the 
Mormon expedition is about three thousand seven 
hundred, and it is estimated that each team will 
average at least three persons, and perhaps four. 
The whole number of souls now on the road may 
be set down in round numbers at twelve thousand. 
From two to three thousand have disappeared from 
Nauvoo in various directions. Many have left for 
Council Bluffs by the way of the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers; others have dispersed to parts 
unknown; and about eight hundred or less still 
remain in Iilinois. ‘This comprises the entire Mor- 
mon population that once flourished in Hancock 
county. In their palmy days they probably num- 
bered between fifteen and sixteen thousand souls, 
most of whom are now scattered upon the prairies, 
bound for the Pacific slope of the American con- 
tinent. 

Mr. Chamberlain reports that previously to his 
leaving, four United States military officers had 
arrived atthe Mount Pisgah camp, for the purpose 
of enlisting five hundred Mormons for the Santa 
Fe campaign. They were referred to head-quar- 
ters at Council Bluffs, for which place they im- 
mediately set out. It was supposed that the force 
would be enrolled without delay. If so, it will 
furnish Col. Kearney with a regiment of well-dis- 
ciplined soldiers, who are already prepared to 
march. 

Mr. Chamberlain represents the health of the 
travelling Mormons as good, considering the expo- 
sure to which they have been subjected. The 
are carrying on a small trade in provisions with 
the settlers in the country, with whom they min- 
gle on the most friendly terms. 





VARIETY. 


Inetanp.—The Nation, the organ of the ‘* Young 
Treland’’ party, indulges in a hopeful prophecy of 
Sir Robert Peel— 

‘Peel, the future premier, bids for Ireland. 
His price is the highest liberal or radical, whig or 
precursor, ever ventured to demand. He offers 
full identification in all respects with England. 
The Irish franchises, representation, acd munici- 
pal powers, the national religion, and the educa- 





tion of the people—all to be put on a footing with 
England. That is Peel’s offer—the first instal- 
ment of a subsidy paid to the repeal agitation. 
And, by and by, when the whigs have fretted their 
little hour upon the stage, Peel will do all this. 
For he has tasted the blood of monopoly, and he 
will hound it to the death. A few places secured, 
a few titles bestowed, a few jobs perpetrated, a 
general election tried and Jost, and the whigs will 
stagger out of office, to make room for the destroyer. 
England is calling for him already by the non-offi- 
cial voice of meetings, and newspapers, and Lon- 
don crowds; she will call for him by and by ina 
less equivocal manner—in a manner not to be dis- 
puted ; and the doom of monopoly will be accom- 
plished. 

‘* For Ireland all this augurs excellently well— 
better than the wisest could have altogether fore- 
seen, or the hottest anticipated. Whatever the 
whigs accomplish, more or less—all Peel can, and 
assuredly will do, to sweep away the monopoly of 
the church, of the bench, of the jury system, of the 
executive, clears our path to repeal. Monopoly is 
the rampart which keeps the Irish race asunder— 
which constitutes two nations on one soil. That 
gone, there will remain but one nation, one hope, 
a interest, and hence one purpose, in all Ire- 
and.’ 

After reviewing in a similarly exalted style the 
political changes which have occurred in Ireland 
during the last twenty years, and the present posi- 
tion of parties in both countries, the Nation infers 
that all things are working together for repeal. 
This is Ireland’s only hope— ‘* Whatever Russell 
or Peel may accomplish neither can give us our 
five millions of taxes, and other five millions of ab- 
sentee rent, or the strength, and glory, and secu- 
rity of a nation, which will come only with re- 
peal.’’—Spectator. 

Inptan Corn.—The Irish are so fond of this 
new article of food, that they are in a fair way to 
give up potatoes. At Limerick, ten days since, a 
riot was created by a false rumor that the millers 
intended to stop the issue of meal. In Cork the 
government sells ten thousand pounds (say nearly 
fifty thousand doliars worth) each week at one 
penny per pound ; and private dealers sell a great 
deal besides at a lower price, about four fifths of a 
penny. 

A Letter from Vienna mentions that the States 
of Lower Austria held their first sitting on the 
23d ultimo. Amongst other objects to be sub- 
mitted to their consideration are the means of put- 
ting an end to the obligatory service of the peas- 
ants ; the establishment of a rural police ; and the 
creation of provincial banks. 


Tue Minister of the Interior has addressed 
another circular to the Prefects of the departments, 
on the subject of the emigration of persons of the 
working-classes to Algeria. He states that a gra- 
tuitous passage will be afforded only to workmen in 
the useful arts, such as masons, carpenters, smiths, 
painters, &c., and to no females except seamstresses, 
cooks, dairy maids, silk-winders, and other useful 
persons. 


WE understand (says the Presse) that Mehemet 
Ali has formally authorized the foreign consuls 
residing at Alexandria to inform their sovereigns 
of his intention to proceed to Constantinople. 
Every one at Alexandria thinks that, on quitting 
Constantinople, Mehemet Ali will make an excur- 
sion to Western Europe. 
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VARIETY. 


A Letter from Madrid states that a very exten- 
sive Joint Stock Company has been formed there, 
for renting from the State, for twenty-five years, 
the Philippine Islands, Annobon and Fernando Po 
—paying for the first.a rent equal to double their 
present returns to the government, and engaging 
to form manufacturing and commercial establish- 
ments in the others. 


Tue last returns of the manufacture of beet-root 
sugar in France show a great improvement over 
the preceding returns. At the end of May there 
had been manufactured forty millions of kilo- 
grammes of sugar, or nearly four millions more 
than in 1845. Out of this quantity, upwards of 
thirty-two millions and a half had been delivered 
to public consumption, which exceeds the propor- 
tion of last year by more than three millions. In 
this quantity, nine millions sent to the depot of 
Paris have not been reckoned. Upto May 31 the 
home-made sugar had produced to the treasury 
eight millions of frances, or two and a half millions 
more than the preceding year at the same period. 
There were then 306 establishments at work. 
There is this year an augmentation of 30 manufac- 
tories at work, 


Mexican Punisument or Tuert.—From what 
we had heard and knew of the thieving propensi- 
ties of the Mexicans, we were under the impres- 
sion that theft was considered inherent with them, 
and was therefore allowed to pass unpunished ; 
but we were undeceived as to this the other day, 
by witnessing the infliction of a severer punish- 
ment for this crime than is meted out to it by the 
laws of any other country we are acquainted with. 
The culprit, with his hands tied behind him, and 
achain with a heavy iron ball attached to it, fas- 
tened round his leg, was paraded through the 
streets, and after a sufficient exhibition, was led to 
the ferry at the crossing of the river, placed in the 
ferry-boat, and when it had attained the middle of 
the stream, with his hands thus tied and the heavy 
weight suspended to his leg, he was made to plunge 
into the rushing torrent ‘The poor devil managed, 
even in this situation, to keep his head above 
water for several moments, and shorten the dis- 
tance considerably between himself and the shore, 
but the ball at length touching the muddy bottom, 
he could swim no further, and was dragged under 
and passed into eternity.—Matamoros Flag. 


Amusinc Scene 1ny Matamoros.—The high 
price of cotton goods in Matamoros, in consequence 
of the Mexican tariff, is well known. Several 
enterprising ‘* Yankees,”’ since General Taylor has 
taken possession of the city, have ‘‘ moved in,”’ 
opened stores and are selling goods on ‘‘ cheap 
principles’’—about one third of the usual Mexican 
prices, bat double the usual American prices. It 
is an amusing scene to witness the crowd around 
these stores, composed of the mixed people of the 
city. Finely dressed women, rancheros, naked 
Indians and negroes, all eager to purchase goods, 
and jabbering good, bad and indifferent Spanish, 
with a rapidity truly appalling to a phlegmatic 
Anglo-American. This species of warfare is rap- 
idly converting the people over to American notiuns, 
and they have only to fully learn that they can 
have cheap goods, and the enjoyment of life and 
liberty, to abandon their government as rapidly as 
they have their high-priced stores. 


Sir Rosert Peet, before quitting office, con- 
ferred a pension of 100/. a year on the Quaker- 
poet, Bernard Barton. 
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Tue founder of Chemistry, Lavosier, was, as 
our readers know, snatched away, by a violent and 
premature death, ere he had found time to collect 
and arrange his works. In 1843, the minister of 
public instruction consulted the Academy of Scien- 
ces as to what works of that philosopher should he 
included in a national publication ; and a commit- 
tee was appointed to examine, and report, on the 
matter. This committee has now made its report ; 
and recommends that the chamber of deputies be 
asked for a sum of from 40,000 to 60,000 francs 
for the purposes of the publication according to its 
suggestions. It is only with the view of giving a 
national character to this edition of Lavoisier, as 
the committee observe, that they apply to the 
State for its cost ; for a member of the illustrious 
chemist’s own family would gladly take upon him- 
self the entire expense, and renounces his right to 
do so only because of the greater glory redounding 
to Lavoisier from the sponsorship of the govern- 
ment. 

Tue Voice of Jacob, an Anglo-Jewish periodi- 
cal, announces a loss which the cause of Hebrew 
literature has sustained, at Hamburgh, in the sud- 
den death of Heyman Joseph Michael, a celebra- 
ted collector of works relating thereto. Dr. Isler, 
of that city, says the paper in question, ‘*‘ afraid 
lest his magnificent library should be lost to Ger- 
many, even as that of the celebrated Oppenheim 
(now in Oxford) was lost, has issued an appeal .to 
his Jewish townsmen, calling upon them to pre- 
serve this treasure to their city.”’ 


Paris Acapemy oF Sciences.—July 6.—A 
paper was read by M. Payen, on the chemical 
analysis and general properties of coffee.—M. 
Séguier gave a description of a machine for the 
cleaning of seed corn, so as to remove the inert 
and useless portions.—MM. Piobert and Morin 
presented another paper on turbines, giving an 
account of the various ameliorations of which they 
are susceptible.—The next paper read was a report 
by M. Duviver, in the name of a committee, ear- 
nestly recommending the minister of public instrue- 
tion to bring into the chamber of deputies a bill 
for the publication of a national edition of the 
works of Lavoisier—M. Cauchy informed the 
Academy that the obstacles which had occurred to 
prevent the realization of a plan, by the charitable 
society of St. Regis, for the civil and religious 
marriage of persons of the poorer classes living 
together without the bonds of marriage, have 
been removed, and that arrangements have been 
made for such persons to have the marriage rites 
performed without cost to themselves. 


Cuinese Map.—Amongst the articles brought 
from China by the Commission who have just re- 
turned from that country—and which are exhibited 
at the ministry of commerce—is a map of the 
world, presented to the Commission by the head 
mandarin of Canton. The Chinese geographer 
has arranged the earth quite in his own way. 
With him, there are no isthmuses, no peninsulas ; 
the Isthmus of Suez is replaced by a magnificent 
arm of the sea, which detaches itself from the 
Mediterranean to fall into the Red Sea. We see 
nothing of the Isthmus of Panama, and the two 
seas on that side are connected in the same way. 
There are neither Pyrenees nor Alps, and hard'y 
are the vast mountains of America indicated. On 
the other hand, however, China is liberally dealt 
with by the geographer; for upon this point it 
occupies not less than three quarters of the whole 
globe. — Galignani. 
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Mesmerism in India, and its Practical Application 
in Surgery and Medicine. By James Espatne, 
M.D., Civil Assistant Surgeon, H.C.S. n- 
gal. Longman and Co. 


Tuis is one of the most notable works that have 
yet appeared on the curious subject of Mesmerism. 
Tt is remarkable not only for the facts it contains, 
but for its freedom from anything like passion or 
advocacy. Dr. Esdaile does not seem to have had 
any natural love of the marvellous, and has be- 
come a believer in the wonders of Mesmerism in 
Opposition to a strong tendeney to doubt whatever 
cannot be accounted for upon known principles. 
Indeed, it is with reluctance he admits there is any- 
thing really unaccountable in the matter; and he 
tries again and again to persuade himself and his 
readers that it may all be resolved into a modifica- 
tion of ordinary phenomena. We cannot say, 
however, that we look upon his reasoning to that 
effect as the most successful portion of his specu- 
lations. It seems to us that if Mesmerism is to be 
admitted as true, even to any extent, it must be 
received, at least for the present, as the develop- 
ment of a power or principle distinct from any 
hitherto known. 

The main purpose of the book is to detail a long 
series of cases in which Mesmerism has been re- 
cently employed by Dr. Esdaile in India, with the 
effect of extinguishing for the time all nervous 
susceptibility, and in which operations, many of 
them of a most formidable character, have been 
successfully performed upon mesmerized patients 
without any pain being felt by them. Seventy- 
three such cases were reported as having occurred 
in the hospital at Hooghly in the last eight months 
of 1845, besides eighteen cases of cures effected 


by Mesmerism alone, without any surgical opera- 


tion. We will not inflict any of these narratives 
upon our readers, who, not having the advantages 
of being mesmerized, might many of them suffer 
from Dr. Esdaile’s knife what his patients were 
spared. Those of them, however, who have a 
taste for such sanguinary reading, may be con- 
scientiously recommended to procure the volume 
itself, not a page of which they will find tedious 
or uninteresting. It will be sufficient to quote 
Dr. Esdaile’s summary of the general results 
which he conceives the cases have established : 

*“ From the foregoing facts it is allowable to 
conclude, I hope, that Mesmerism is a natural 
power of the human body. ‘That it affects directly 
the nervous and muscular systems. That in the 
mesmeric trance the most severe and protracted 
surgical operations can be performed, without the 
patients being sensible of pain. That spasms and 
nervous pains often disappear before the mesmeric 
trance. That it gives us a complete command of 
the muscular system, and is therefore of great ser- 
vice in restoring contracted limbs. That the 
chronic administration of Mesmerism often acts as 
a useful stimulant in functional debility of the 
nerves. That as sleep, and the absence of all 
pain, is the best condition of the system for sub- 
duing inflammation, the mesmeric trance will 
probably be found to be a powerful remedy in local 
inflammations. That the imagination has nothing 
to do with the first physical impression made on 
the system by Mesmerism, as practised by me. 
That it is not necessary for the eyes to be open: 1 
always shut them as a source of distraction ; and 
blind men are as readily mesmerized as others. 
That water can be charged with the mesmeric 





MESMERISM IN INDIA. 


fluid, and has a powerful effect on the system 
when it has been previously affected. That the 
mesmeric influence can be transmitted through the 
air to considerable distances, and even pass through 
dense materials.”’ 

All this, it must be admitted, is at least some- 
thing very well worth the proving ; the things 
asserted, if they can be established, certainly do 
not want importance. Any one, then, who takes 
an interest in such matters will do well to consult 
the evidence Dr. Esdaile has brought forward. 
We do not profess to offer an opinion upon it, 
either way. 

The book, let us add, is by no means a mere 
history of scientific and humane bloodshed from 
beginning to end. The cutting and carving is 
agreeably relieved by much ingenious disquisition, 
and also by several mesmeric performances and 
adventures of the author’s in which the knife plays 
no part. The most remarkable of these last is a 
singular story of a boy and a barber—a new exem- 
plification of the Scotch song, ‘‘ I ‘ll make you be 
fain to follow me’’—but it is too long for our space. 
As a more commodious specimen we will take the 
following : 

** July 29th.—I made a man senseless and cata- 
leptic at a great distance, in the presence of a 
large number of gentlemen, who had come 
from Calcutta and elsewhere ; among them were 
six doctors, in whose hands, and in those of the 
rest of the company, he was left as long as they 
pleased, without my approaching till 1 was request- 
ed to awake him, after they had all tried in vain. 
This I did, but only to the extent of enabling him 
to walk and follow me. I then said, that I would 
try to clear up his perceptive organs sufficiently to 
permit him to understand my wishes, with which 
he would implicitly comply; I did not wish to 
leave him the power of speech even, at this stage. 
Having attracted his ear, I ordered him to do what 
I did, and this he very “faithfully performed by 
throwing himself, on the instant, into every atti- 
tude | assumed; but I required to be careful, for 
if I threw him much out of balance, he was in 
danger of plunging head foremost against the 
floor. Those who did not see him, may imagine 
how little the poor fellow knew what he was 
about, when they are told, that he took the ‘ lon- 
gitude’ of the judges of the Supreme Court with 
the cool impudence and precision of a cabman, 
and the gravity of an astronomer. I then pro- 
ceeded to free his voice, but only to the extent of 
making him my echo; he was told to repeat 
whatever I said, and he showed his intelligence by 
repeating the order. He then gave us * Ye Marin- 
ers of England,’ and if the pronunciation was not 
very perfect, he seemed to me to reverberate ex- 
actly my tones, and my gesticulations were also 
faithfully copied. We passed suddenly from 
*‘ grave to gay,’ and he did such justice to ‘ Hey 
diddle diddle,’ that I lost my gravity and burst 
into a laugh ; he joined me in full chorus, and I 
heard it remarked ‘ he can’t help laughing him- 
self ;’ and some were now quite satisfied that he 
was found out! Upon this I stopped laughing, 
and, on the instant, his features relapsed into the 
most awful repose, and I pointed out that it was no 
joke to him, but purely imitative laughter, and 
this, I should think, became evident to all. He 
also sang ‘ God save the Queen,’ as well, or rather 
as badly, as I, for he is capable of much better 
things, under a more skilful music master. I now 
awoke him up a little more, and made him capable 
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of answering questions. He was asked if he 
could fence : he said that he could ; and | bid him 
show me. He began to cut the preliminary capers 
of the native fencers, but, in the act of stooping, 
a fit of rigidity shot through him, and he would 
have fallen with dangerous violence against the 
floor, if his fall had not been fortunately broken. 
I am always alarmed, and on the look out, when 
this man is experimented on, from this tendency to 
instantaneous rigidity of the body. A profound 
trance, from which it is very difficult to awake 
him, succeeds such exertions, and usually lasts 
for four or five hours. I showed another step in 
the mental phenomena, on other subjects ; enabling 
them to answer simple questions correctly, and 
extinguishing and releasing the power at pleasure. 
All reflection being dormant, they feel a natural 
impulse to give a direct answer to a direct ques- 
tion, and in this way tell me frankly whatever I 
choose to ask. We are assured that common 
sleepers can also be played upon in the same way 
by patient and skilful persons, and that this is well 
known to the secret police of France.” 

** You may fret me,’’ says Hamlet, “ but you 
shall not play upon me!”? The melancholy prince, 
though conscious of more things in heaven and 
earth than our philosophy dreams of, had not 
sounded the wonders of Mesmerism.— Examiner. 





WARNER’S INVENTION. 


Lorp INcestre’s motion on the subject of the 
invisible shells and the long range has brought 
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covery. It has been even said that he disregards 
all obstacles, such as ground, or intervening 
heights, and that he could destroy vessels at 
Spithead by any apparatus behind the Isle of 
Wight. But let him sink a vessel at six miles 
range, and he will have sufficiently substantiated 
his claims. 

The invisible shell is altogether an inferior pro- 
posal. It is much more within the power of trick ; 
and the shattering of the vessel at Brighton was 
managed with so much artificial arrangement that 
it produced no conviction whatever. ‘Torpedoes, 
submarine shell, and explosions by galvanic wires, 
have been so common that their effects produce no 
interest, and their secrets are not worth the name 
of adiscovery. As to the long range, we must 
hear no more scruples from the fear of developing 
the secret too suddenly. All that is necessary for 
either the officers or the public to know is, that the 
thing can be done. This is not like the seeret of 
the congreve rocket, or of any other combination 
of explosive materials. It can only be necessary, 
in the first instance, that the officers should use 
\their eyes and see whether the ship is actually 
| Senenyes by a projectile, or whatever may be the 

means at the proposed distance. If the effect is 
produced, there can be no doubt of the importance 
of the secret. 

As to the triflings on the subject of inhumanity 
if this power should be attained, they are not worth 
listening to for a moment. Whatever increases 
the power of defence renders a service to humanity. 
The “long range,”’ if it should ever be effective, 
would, for example, not merely destroy an in- 
vading fleet, which would be an obvious service, 








Mr. Warner’s claims again before the public. | but it would prevent the existence of an invading 
The inventor had unfortunately proceeded so much | fleet altogether, for no sovereign would think of 
in the style of charlatans that he has thrown a} constructing a fleet at the enormous expense which 
strong degree of doubt over the whole transaction. | naval preparation demands, and manning it with 
This doubt, however, will be quickly extinguished | thousands of his subjects, where its certain fate 
by the trial which has been assented to by the! was to be total destruction. Thus the lives which 
chancellor of the exchequer. The objections | must be spent in any invasion at the present day 
hitherto made must be suffered no longer. The! would be saved, for invasion would be attempted 
demand for so monstrous a sum as nearly half a|no more. It is true that every nation might have 
million of money, the demand to have his own! a Warner apparatus to defend its coasts and har- 
selection of the officers who were to try the ex-| bors; and what would be the result? That 
periment, and the various objections which were} nations would have no power of injuring each 
made to every attempt to bring the question to a| other; and thus the very excess of danger would 
brief and direct trial, altogether enveloped the} produce the excess of safety. 
whole affair in such a tissue of apparent payed On the same principle we regret the imperfec- 
tion, that the public grew utterly weary and dis-/ tion of Perkins’ steam gun, because, if it had ful- 
missed the matter from their minds. A trial is/ filled its objects, it would have made defence irre- 
now to be given, and, if Mr. Warner will not ex-|sistible, by rendering assault utterly ruinous. 
hibit fairly the results which he avers his secret to| After the first evidence of its powers, assault 
he capable of effecting, he must expect the natural | would be felt to be massacre, and, therefore, no 
consequence. We must hear no more on his part| assault would be made. A gun discharging 500 
of the hazard of communicating his secret, or| balls a minute, capable of sustaining that discharge 
his right to bargain for a remuneration. Nothing | for any length of time, and throwing its shot with 
can be more easy of apprehension than the re-| the precision of artillery, would render the musket 
ality of his discovery if he chooses to convince the | utterly useless, and mow down an enemy’s line 
public. without suffering it to advance a step, when the 
He has only to make the experiment before|range was once found. ‘Therefore no assaults 
their eyes. He states that he is in possession of a! would thenceforth be attempted. This would be a 
discovery by which he can infallibly destroy a ship| great triumph of humanity, and the next step 
of war at a distance of six miles ; and that he also| would probably be the extinction of war altogether. 
has an invisible shell, by which, without any com-} But to this fortunate consummation we must 
munication with a ship, he can instantly sink it. | acknowledge that we see no approach at present, 
The former experiment is the more important andj and, in the mean time, we must wait for Mr. 
peculiar one. Let him take his apparatus into the | Warner’s unequivocal evidence that he can sweep 
Channel and destroy any vessel anchored six miles|a fleet from the seas at twice the range of a six- 
off, and there will remain no doubt of his dis-| and-thirty pounder !—Britannia, July 18. 
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From the Britannia. 
The Modern Orlando. Cantos I. to VII. Colburn. 


Tuis work comes at a happy time to silence the 
reproach that the spirit of poetry has been smoth- 
ered by steam. Every one will acknowledge here 
the rising of a new star, destined to move with 
brilliancy in an orbit of its own. ‘* The Modern 
Orlando”’ is by turns striking, picturesque, pathetic, 
witty, and grand, and displays in all the true soul 
of genius—originality. Should it fail to become 
popular it can only be from one defect—a great de- 
fect it must be admitted with a certain class of 
readers—the absence of personality and vicious- 
ness.”’ 

When it was thought all veins of poetry had 
been exhausted, and the mine worn out, this 
author appears to show that invention is limitless ; 
and that where there is true ability there will never 
be wanting novelty in style and subject. 

For the idea of his production, and the idea 
merely, the writer is indebted to Ariosto His 
hero is a traveller, but a traveller in modern 
fashion—by rail and by steam-boat, by yacht and by 
post-chariot. All his adventures are of the day, 
all his characters of the time. His plan of paint- 
ing is the plan of Pope. His canvass is a summer 
cloud, his colors rainbow hues, and his subject 
‘**t)e Cynthia of the minute.”? His motto is the 
mirror of his spirit :— 

‘* Travel! travel! travel! The mind stagnates 
at home. The flower dies unless it is transplant- 
ed. Hear all things—see all things—write all 
things, and write them on the spot. Give the 
world your thoughts, fresh, fast, and fair, as they 
come. Make your pen a pencil, your ink colors, 
your paper a canvass, and Nature yoursitter. Say 
what you think; tell the truth, and fear not. 
Cherish woman, and castigate man. Be bold of 
heart, quick of eye, and pleasant of tongue. Carlo 
mio—where then is the true poet to be found? By 
the Madonna, I know not, t the world, which 
decides everything, decide that too. J follow none 
—I ask none to follow me. This is the only 
boast of your friend Ludovico.—Farewell ; may all 
the graces hover round your pillow, Carlo mio.” 
Lettere Scelte, v. 2. 

It is not a little surprising that the verse of this 
young writer should display the finish of that of a 
veteran poet. ‘The vigor of his thought goes hand 
in hand with the music of his rhyme. He is 
neither careless nor labored ; a slovenly line or a 
false cadence never slips from his pen. Poetic 
expression seems so natural to him—whatever his 
theme, however changeful his subject—that one is 
tempted to think the stanza he manages with so 
much ease and grace must be his every-day lan- 
guage. 

Visiting all lands, and passing rapidly from 
grave to gay, our ‘‘ Orlando”’ sees some objects 
that call forth serious reflections, some that move 
him to smiles and ridicule. In Paris, the city of 
strange contrasts, he finds food eneugh for his 
varying humor. The character of the capital is 
splendidly struck out in a single stanza :— 


‘* Paris, thou strangest thing, of all things strange ; 
Young beauty, superannuated flirt ; 
True to one love alone, and that one, change : 
Glittering, yet grim; half diamonds, and half 
dirt ; 
Thou model of—two ruffles and no shirt ! 
Thy court, thy kingdom, and thy life, a game ; 





Worn out with age, and yet, by time unhurt ; 
Light without lustre, glory without fame, 
Earth’s darkest picture, set in earth’s most gilded 

frame.”” 


His dinner at “* Vatel’s’’ and his supper at the 
** Trois Fréres Provenceaux’’ are succeeded by 
graver themes. His visit to Fontainebleau and the 
picture gallery of the palace draw forth the powers 
of his sarcastic wit. Here are a couple of his por- 
traits :-— 


MOLIERE. 


** Whose is that visage, sportive, yet severe ; 
That lip of laughter, yet those piercing eyes ; 
That 7“ so bright, yet careworn'—Ah, Mo- 

iére ! 
I see the hand, that stripped the soul’s disguise, 
Forced monks to fee], and monarchs to be wise; 
Dared the court whisper, and the Jesuit’s knife ; 
Yet (all we honor, all that we despise,) 
Leading, poor fool, an ultra-henpecked life, 
And dying on the stage! Verdict—‘ A dashing 
wife!’ ”’ 


TALLEYRAND. 


‘* One place is vacant, which but one can fill, 
Prince of imperial craftsmen, Talleyrand ! 
Where is thy cold grey eye, thy visage chill, 
Thy sneering lip, thy smile supremely bland? 
Thou first and last of that imperial band, 
Who swindled monarchs, mobs, and all mankind! 
Thy craft, so sweeping, that *t was almost 
grand? 
Thy galley making way with every wind, 
Shunning all rocks and shoals, yet never left be- 
hind! 


Yes! ’t was delightful, from thy features placid, 
To see such firefly sparks of satire dart! 
Thy wit a drop of death—pure prussic acid— 
A flash of lightning, killing without smart ! 
Tell me, thou man of brain without a heart— 
Prince Scapin! in what courtly escritoire 
Hast thou locked up thy never-failing chart, 
That steered thee safe through council and boudoir ; 
Till France’s blazing torch was buried in the 
Loire? 


France has for thee no rival—Rome but Sylla ; 
Yet, strip the classic gilding from the name, 
What was his lazy life, his Baian villa, 
His Senate, craving for the bread of shame, 
To thy keen course, through France’s tide of 
flame ; 
Thy path, beset with faction’s serpent-stings? 
hine was the longer and the harder game— 
When oo thrones were made the tombs of 
ings. 
But politics, avaunt !—I turn to wedding-rings !”” 


One presence pervades all Fontainebleau, but 
especially fills 


THE CHAMPER. 


‘** One glance at thy bronze bust, Napoleon! 
Ere all are hurried from the little room, 
Where Europe’s lord was tumbled from his throne. 
There stands his couch;—the table, hid ia 
gloom, 
Where his own pallid fingers signed his doom ; 
The chair, in agony of spirit scored : 
King-maker! I ask not, where stands thy tomb? 
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NUTRIMENT IN SUGAR. 


Though thousands round it wept, or cannon roared. 
Here was Napoleon’s tomb; here vanished crown 
and sword ! 


I am not ‘ playing moralist ;’ and yet, 
Where has the world a teacher—like that bust? 
Why, shall the heart through half a century fret, 
Stake life, and love, and peace—to turn to dust? 
Like thee, if mighty, from a throne be thrust, 
The scoff and victim of its ransomed slaves! 
If lowly, take posterity on trust, 
Dream dreams, build castles upon winds and 
waves, 
And, after all—lie down among earth’s wormy 
graves.”’ 


The Provengal hills recall to mind another char- 
acter, hardly less celebrated :— 


MIRABEAU,. 


‘* Now, rise before me the Provengal hills ; 
Glory of novels, ‘ Paradise of France! 

Where wine from every highway hedge distils, 
And life’s sole labor is, to sing and dance !’ 
Alas, for all the honors of romance ! 

The morning cuts your midriff with the Bise ! 
Noon burns your cuticle, and blinds your glance! 

The evening dews your very heart-veins freeze ! 

Night is despair—the reign of Pharaoh’s plague 

of fl—s! 


And yet, I paused, to see an old chateau ; 
Now but a heap of ivy-mantled stones ; 

The fortress of thy father’s Mirabeau !— 
Thou man of contradictions !—prop of thrones, 
Yet, the hot marrow in rebellion’s bones ; 

The monarch’s hireling ; yet the rabble’s king! 
Courtier, yet brazen trump of factiqn’s tones ! 
Thy genius, half swine’s hoof, half eagle’s wing! 
Bold, coward, patriot, slave, tool, traitor—every- 

thing ! 


These are the men one hates, and yet admires ; 
The base, yet brilliant, actors on life’s stage ; 
The Titan-brood, with serpents for their sires ; 
The shame and scorn, but, wonder of their age ; 
Wild mixture of the savage and the sage ; 
Fierce summoners to that consummate fray, 
Which tainted thrones with maddened nations 
wage ; 
Dark heralds of the last avenging day, 
When diadems are crushed, and those who crush- 
ed them—clay ! 


Those are the tribe whose mission is, to teach, 
Not learn ;—interpreters of fate to men. 
Instinet, their thoughts ; their tongues, of mighty 
speech ; 
Too fiery for the slow performing pen. 
There never rushed the lion from his den, 
Rousing the forest echoes with his roar ; 
More marked by nature for the fight; than 
when 
This tribe their way to sanguine triumph tore, 
Leaving the world in doubt, to dread them, or 
adore.”’ 


Monarchies, in our poet’s opinion, have little to 
fear from revolutions. There is truth in these re- 
flections on 


THE STABILITY OF THRONES. 


“T always bet on thrones ; they fall, like cats, 
On their four paws! they ‘scape, like ducks, by 
diving ! 
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Or, like your old cathedrals—spite of rats— 
Ten centuries of purple deans surviving ! 
Nay, like your bankrupts, by their ruin thriving !— 
While commonwealths, however free and furious, 
Are smothered, once for all; like hornets 
hiving ! 
Paying for power an interest usurious— 
Blood, cent. per cent.! I leave the problem to the 
* curious.’ 


I think republics are, like London fires, 

Got up, to help your ‘ men of parts’ to rob! 
The blaze burns out its fuel, and expires, 

Just by the time the rogues have done the job— 

(A fact at which I have no heart to sob !) 
Then comes the course of nature, and a king! 

As sure as Moslems love a hot kabob. 
The lucky knaves get rich—the luckless swing ! 
Thus runs this mill-horse world, in one eternal 

ring !”” 


These sketches, by so masterly a hand, have 
some public interest; but they do not constitute 
the most amusing part of the volume. Anecdotes 
of society, tales of romance, jests, pictures of man- 
ners, descriptions of travel, adventures by sea and 
land, follow each other in rapid succession. The 
last canto is filled with a strange story, in which 
the writer shows his power over the mysterious, 
and his talent for narrative. 

Speculation will, of course, strive to fix this 
poem on some established writer. But we rather 
think the force and finish it displays are the re- 
sult of natural ability rather than of long practice. 
There appears in it too much freshness of feeling 
and originality of style to countenance the suppo- 
sition that it belongs to any of the writers with 
whom we are acquainted, though it is undoubtedly 
true that genius has little difficulty in assuming a 
disguise, and that veterans in literature have some- 
times been able to throw the keenest critics off the 
scent of their track. 





Nutriment IN Sucar.—The nutritive proper- 
ties of sugar are much underrated in this country. 
As an aliment, Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, main- 
tains that sugar affords the greatest quantity of 
nourishment, in a given quantity of matter, of any 
subject in nature. Horses and cattle were fed 
wholly on it at St. Domingo for some months, 
when the exportation of sagar and importation of 
grain were prevented from want of ships. During 
the crop time in the West Indies all appear fat and 
flourishing. The cattle fed on the cane-tops be- 
come sleek and in fine condition. The negroes 
drink freely of the juice, and become fat and 
healthy. Sir George Staunton observes, that 
many of the slaves and idle persons in China hide 
themselves among the canes, and live entirely on 
them fora time. In that kingdom the emperor 
compels his body-guard to eat a certain quantity of 
sugar every day, that they may become fat, and 
look portly. Sugar and rice constitute the com- 
mon food of the people, and every kind of domestic 
animal is fed on sugar. Plagues, malignant fevers, 
and disorders of the breast, are unknown in the 
countries where sugar is abundantly eaten as food. 
The celebrated Dr. Franklin used to drink syrup 
every night before he went to bed to alleviate the 
agonies of the stone.—Popular Errors Explained. 


Mrs. Macer, of Dublin, has left £20,000 to 
trustees for the erection of a Presbyterian college 


in Ireland.— Atheneum. 
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From Copenhagen, we learn that, on the 2ist 
ult., the inhabitants of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, to the number of 8,000, met on the little 
island of Hvéen, to celebrate the three hundredth 
anniversary of the birth-day of the illustrious as- 
tronomer, Tycho-Brahé. The flags of the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms floated from the fleet of 
steamers which bore the pilgrims, from the oppo- 
site points, to the place of rendezvous—a govern- 
ment war-steamer conveying the professors of the 
universities of Copenhagen and Kiel, the members 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences and of the Roy- 
al Northern Society of Archeology, other person- 
ages of the Danish capital distinguished for litera- 
ture, art, or science—and a colossal bust in white 
marble of the subject of the day’s celebration. 
The principal ceremonial was the inauguration of 
this monument, beneath a triumphal arch erected 
amid the ruins of the old palace of Uranienburg, 
where the philosopher was born and spent most of 
his life. The brow of the image was encircled 
with a laurel crown; and then, a thousand young 
voices raised, in honor of him whom it represents, 
the national songs of the three Scandinavian coun- 
tries—and the Philharmonic Society of Copenha- 
gen executed a cantata, written for the occasion. 
The monument was solemnly handed over to the 
guardianship of the people of Hvéen; and left to 
its solitude of ages on an island which numbers not 
more than a hundred inhabitants.—The two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth-day of the Philoso- 
pher Leibnitz was celebrated with great pomp, a 
few days ago, by the University of Leipzig; of 
which city he was a native.—Atheneum. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Mr. Walsh’s letters to the National Intelligencer. 


Paris, July 14, 1846. 

We received yesterday afternoon the advices 
from the United States by the Great Western. 
We have a mere summary in the Journal des De- 
bats of this morning; but an ample report and in- 
telligent discussion of the whole in La Presse, and 
a good exposition in the Constitutionnel. The 
Oregon treaty and the President's new message 
touching a war-tariff are warmly commended. 
Stress is laid on the profession of readiness for 
peace, in case Mexico should propose reasonable 
terms. ‘ According to the London papers,’’ ob- 
serves the Constitutionnel, ‘‘ England has given a 
lesson of prudence and moderation to the United 
States ; if so, the United States have, on their side, 
given one of firmness to the other powers having 
relations and controversies with England.’’ The 
idea of dissent by Lord Wellington and Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, in the cabinet, to the terms of the treaty, 
is held to be refuted by Sir Robert’s language 
in announcing the event to parliament. My im- 
ea from the epoch of the disclosure of Sir 

obert’s anti-corn law project to the latest peri- 


od, has uniformly been that he meant to yield in 
the Oregon question what he believed could not fail 


to be accepted. He seemed, in all his public pro- 
ceedings, to have put himself entirely at ease on 
that question. Some of the Paris editors now re- 
mark: ‘* After all, the British naval preparations 
were not intended for the United States; France 
must have been in the eye and calculations of Eng- 
land.”’ The ‘ preparations’? were, we may pre- 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


sume, no more than a general refitting—an arma- 
ment adapted to national security and pretensions ; 
just what the restoration and reorganization of the 

rench maritime forces are proclaimed. A story 
travels in the opposition journals that Louis Phi- 
lippe, in fem letters, urged Queen Victoria to 
persuade or command Sir Robert Pee) to post- 

ne the dissolution of his ministry until after the 

rench elections ; and that her majesty (unavail- 
ingly of course) exerted herself to that end. The 
notion obtained here, in all quarters, that the acces- 
sion of the whigs would operate in France unfa- 
vorably for the conservative canvass ; but it is now 
dissipated. It was argued that France would no 
longer consent to be dragged in tow by England; 
that there must be in both countries cabinets who 
could treat with each other on equal footing. All 
the deputies are included in a series of biographi- 
cal sketches published in many numbers of the 
ministerial organ, the Epoch. Those in opposi- 
tion are not spared in the least, but handled with 
very amusing and pungent sarcasm and disparage- 
ment of one kind or other. The truth of most of 
the lives and traits heightens the effect and pro- 
motes the purpose, in all the denominations of dep- 
uties. 

We are informed from Rome that the new pope 
(the 258th) has not yet appointed the secretary of 
state—the functionary who enjoys more control 
over the foreign relations and internal poliey than 
his holiness, in whose case the maxim, reign and 
not govern, is usually realized. A higher congre- 
gation, or council of state, of six eminent cardi- 
nals, of different political attachments and senti- 
ments, has been formed to examine all matters of 
civil administration. Meanwhile no changes occur, 
no reforms are announced; and Pius 1X. incurs 
blame for tardiness. His name, you know, is Mas- 
tai-Feretti. The Romans play upon it thus: 
** You are very handsome and good—ma-stai,”’ 
which means ‘but stationary.’’ His election, 
however, has proved more popular in the provinces 
than even in the capital. fn authorizing railroads 
to Civita-Veechia, Ancona, and Bologna, he has 
restricted the granting to natives and the employ- 
ment of laborers also, when natives can be ob- 
tained. Pasquinades abound at his expense. He 
is said to join in the public merriment. A French 
writer well remarks: ‘* A politically ambitious or 
personally immoral pope is now impossible." It 
is a subject of complaint in the London prints that 
England has no diplomatic representative—avowed 
or in form—at the court of Rome: the consul at 
Ancona has served as political agent. 

The present summer teems with gigantic calami- 
ties—the destructive earthquake in Messenia—an- 
other at Smyrna; the fire at St. Johns ; submer- 
sions in mines ; the burning of the theatre at Que- 
bee, so like the old calamity at Richmond ; more 
deaths and conflagrations by lightning, more coup de 
soleil, more suicides, atrocious murders, and mutila- 
tions; more sudden visitations of body and mind, 
are recorded for France, within the two months 

ast, than in any former year for this generation. 

he extraordinary and protracted heat of the wea- 
ther has a large share in the assigned causes. At 
Stockholm, on the 26th ultimo, it was so co/d that 
ice was formed in the open grounds. Extensive 
strikes, popular tumults, sanguinary affrays, roman- 
tic or curious trials, have been frequent in a rare 
degree. 
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